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OUR “IMPERIALISM” IN 
SANTO DOMINGO 


ae pep peace is not pro- 
moted by unjust criticisms of other 
countries. It is not promoted by caustic, 
one-sided, or unfair charges against one’s 
own country. In the July number of this 
magazine we attempted to show that the 
charge of imperialism against our United 
States in the Caribbean is unjustified. We 
have been criticized for this position. 
Perhaps the best informed of our critics 
is Mr. Lewis 8S. Gannett, acting editor of 
the Nation. With Mr. Gannett’s consent, 
we print from his letter the essential para- 
graphs criticizing parts of our editorial as 
“misleading.” 

With reference to our views upon the 
activities of the United States in Santo 
Domingo, Mr. Gannett writes: 


“<The Treaty of 1907 was violated and 
the public debt was increased without the 
consent of the United States.’ This the 
Dominican governments have always de- 
nied. There was an increase of the float- 
ing debt—current expenses, salaries, ete.— 
but no increase in the bonded debt, which 
is usually meant by the term ‘public debt.’ 
The Henriquez Government offered to ar- 
bitrate, but we refused. In any case, the 
treaty gave us no right to land troops. 
For the American Peace Society to sup- 
port a statement: “The United States felt 
itself compelled to land troops to prevent 
a continuance of bloodshed and to protect 
foreign life and property,’ as if that were 
the most natural and proper course in the 
world, seems to me frankly shocking. To 
present as a summary of ‘really salient 
facts’ a mere statement of disaster in 


Santo Domingo leading to ‘a temporary 
military government,’ and then jump to 
the withdrawal, seems to me again a 
shocking neglect of the record. ‘There is 
nothing in the article about the manner 
in which that military government was set 
up, its violent seizure of revenues, stop- 
page of salaries, censorship of the press, 
and so on and so on. Do you really main- 
tain, on second thought, that you can find 
nothing ‘in the record’ to warrant the 
charge that we have pursued a policy of 
imperialism m that country?” 

We still answer this inquiry in the 
affirmative. 

There is a considerable literature upon 
The 


Santo Domingo was 


our relations with Santo Domingo. 
story is a long one. 
the first of the Caribbean countries to be 
occupied by American military forces. 
President Grant had proposed the annexa- 
tion of this republic. In the early nine- 
ties Santo Domingo was in a sad way 
financially. France and Italy were threat- 
ening to collect their debts from her by 
force of arms. During the term of John 
Hay as Secretary of State the President 
of Santo Domingo requested the United 
States to take over 
This request was granted by the personal 
edict of President Roosevelt, which edict 
was substantially ratified later by the Sen- 
ate in terms of a treaty still in force, the 
Treaty of 1907. Political disturbances 
increased during the administration of 


its customs houses. 


President Taft, and became acute during 
the terms of President Wilson. Insurrec- 
tions became so serious that the United 


States landed forces May 4, 1916, at a 
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time when the internal indebtedness was 
increasing by millions. Then Admiral 
Harry Knapp landed in Santo Domingo, 
November 22, 1916, and a week later is- 
sued a proclamation of occupation, provid- 
ing for strict censorship, control of the 
entire government, and surrender of all 
arms. 

These acts were roundly condemned. 
Many found it difficult to understand how 
they could have been approved by Presi- 
dent Wilson, who spoke so often of the 
rights of small nations. Since military 
occupation, except in the case of legation 
guards or upon request, is an act of war, 
our occupation of Santo Domingo was 
technically an act of war, and that with- 
out the authorization by Congress. This 
all looks like an act of imperialism. Is 
the charge of imperialism just? Emilio 
Roig, in a thoughtful address before the 
Cuban Institute of International Law, was 
inclined to the view that the occupation 
took place upon erroneous advice by per- 
sons unknown; that it was due to a lack 
of time, because of the war, for any proper 
attention to small matters at home. Pro- 
fessor Kelsey, who carefully studied the 
whole matter for the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, finds no 
explanation except Captain Knapp’s proc- 
lamation, in which it is said that the inter- 
vention was to help establish a stable gov- 
ernment in order that treaty obligations 
might be kept. It has been claimed by 
prominent persons that Washington knew 
of German plans to use the island as a 
naval base. It has been hinted that Eu- 
ropean countries urged our government to 
intervene. In any event, the unhappy 
procedure cannot be called an imperialis- 
tic movement on the part of the United 
States unless it can be shown that by its 
actions our country was clearly bent on 
extending its empire in Santo Domingo. 

Mr. Gannett states that the Dominican 
Republic denies that the Treaty of 1907 
was violated; that there was no increase 
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in the bonded debt; only an increase of 
“the floating debt.” It is difficult to see 
why a floating debt is not a public debt. 
Certainly the Treaty of 1907 provided in 
Article 3 that its public debt should not 
be increased until the Dominican Republic 
had paid the whole amount of its bonded 
indebtedness. It was not intended, by no 
possible construction of the treaty could 
it be assumed, that the Dominican Gov- 
ernment should embark upon a career of 
internal extravagance which would make 
it impossible for the bonds ever to be paid 
off. The Treaty of 1907 aimed primarily 
to provide for the payment of the out- 


‘standing debt of $70,000,000. It planned 


to do this by a new issue of bonds, to be 
secured in part by a more orderly manage- 
ment of Dominican finances. And yet, in 
spite of this fact, the Dominican Govern- 
ment had by 1916 increased its internal 
obligations by over ten million dollars. 
Surely Mr. Gannett would not justify this 
increase because of “current expenses, sal- 
aries, etc.” As a matter of fact, this in- 
crease included money borrowed to combat 
revolutions, cost of supplies to the govern- 
ment, government promissory notes to pri- 
vate individuals, and the like. Of course, 
the “bonded debt” had not been increased. 
Nobody at that time would have been will- 
ing to advance money to increase the 
bonded debt of the Dominican Republic 
in the face of the Treaty of 1907 and of 
the chaos that reigned in the Republic. 
But the debts had multiplied just the 
same. 

There were negotiations between our 
Minister, Mr. Russell, and the provisional 
President of Santo Domingo during the 
months of August, September, and Octo- 
ber, but there is no record that the Hen- 
riquez Government offered to arbitrate the 
disputes and that we refused. The posi- 
tion of Washington was that the course for 
the Dominican Republic to take was to 
live up to the terms and spirit of the 
Treaty of 1907, which it had signally 
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failed to do. Washington saw no reason 
to expect any improvement in the im- 
mediate future. 

In any case, says Mr. Gannett, the 
treaty gave us no right to land troops. 
The fact here is that Article 2 of the treaty 
provides: “The Government of the United 
States will give to the general receiver (of 
customs) and his assistants such protec- 
tion as it may find to be requisite for the 
performance of their duties.” If this 
means anything, it means a right to land 
troops if necessary. There was no other 
“protection” possible if the lives of these 
men were endangered, as they actually 
were. Verbal remonstrances had been 
tried and found unavailing. No treaty 
clause is necessary to authorize a govern- 
ment to make diplomatic representations 
for the protection of its citizens. Article 
2 of the treaty was clearly intended to 
mean that the United States was author- 
ized to land troops if necessary. This was 
so understood by all parties. No other in- 
terpretation is possible. 

As we have said, the customs officials 
were often in real peril. At least this was 
the firm belief of our government, based 
upon an intimate knowledge of the situa- 
tion. The United States made repeated 
but unavailing efforts to bring about a 
peaceable and orderly settlement of the 
difficulties. The landing of troops in 1916 
was a last resort, absolutely necessary to 
protect foreign life and property and to 
put an end to bloodshed and anarchy. We 
have no doubt these were the views of 
President Wilson. The alternative was 
to let the Dominican Republic repudiate 
its foreign debt, abandon itself to revolu- 
tion and anarchy, with the certainty that 
some other nation, possibly Germany, 
would step in and insist upon its right to 
accord to its citizens the protection which 
the United States refused itself to under- 
take. Our government felt that such a 
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policy of weakness and cowardice could 
not be adopted. 

Mr. Gannett criticizes our military men 
in Santo Domingo, but that is not a just 
criticism of the foreign policy of the 
United States. Our naval and military 
authorities are never above criticism. Mil- 
itary officials sent to the Dominican Re- 
public may not have been as capable or as 
efficient as might have been hoped. Some 
of them were court-martialed. Men, mili- 
tary men included, are not always what 
they should be, even within our own bor- 
ders. In Santo Domingo they were faced 
with a new and difficult situation. It isa 
fair presumption that these men in gen- 
eral did their best to represent the United 
States worthily. 

After all, a comparison of conditions in 
the Dominican Republic in 1916 with con- 
ditions today is the best answer to critics 
such as Mr. Gannett. Our belief is that 
our United States Government has not 
pursued a policy of imperialism in Santo 
Domingo. An imperialistic policy is a 
policy of extending one’s dominion or 
power. The simple fact that we withdrew 
our forces from Santo Domingo volun- 
tarily, in 1924, should be evidence enough 
that our government has not pursued a 
policy of imperialism in that land. 


AS TO HAITI 


HEN it comes to our relations to 

Haiti, Mr. Gannett, referred to in 
the previous editorial, is still more em- 
phatic. He writes: 


“T have never before seen in cold print 
the statement that Haitian finances ‘had 
reached the point where a complete de- 
fault was obviously inevitable’ prior to 
American occupation. Certainly that is a 
large guess. The fact is, Haiti never de- 
faulted in her foreign debt until Ameri- 
cans had assumed control. It is not true 
that the country was left without any gov- 
ernment after Guillaume. There was a 
revolutionary situation, but there was also 
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a revolutionary government. The state- 
ment that ‘under the protection of these 
marines, it was possible for the Congress, 
in accordance with the constitution, to as- 
semble and elect a President’ seems to me 
worse than a misstatement of fact. Have 
you looked at all at a record of the Senate 
Hearings? Do you know how that Presi- 
dent was elected in accordance with the 
constitution? Have you read Admiral 
Caperton’s dispatches frankly confessing 
that he forced the election upon an un- 
willing legislature, after he had agreed if 
elected to comply to any terms the United 
States might wish? 

“Do you know the story behind your 
statement, ‘a treaty was subsequently en- 
tered into with this new Haitian Govern- 
ment’? Do you recall the instructions 
sent from Washington to the Haitian Gov- 
ernment, ‘The Haitian Congress will be 
pleased to pass forthwith a resolution au- 
thorizing the President-elect to conclude 
without modification the treaty submitted 
by you’? 

“Tt is not true that the rebellion was 
put down by Haiti’s police force. It was 
put down by the U. S. marines. In the 
course of proceedings, American airplanes 
bombarded defenseless Haitian villages 
and American forces killed, roughly, 3,000 
Haitians. 

“No election has been held since Smed- 
ley Butler, at the point of a pistol, dis- 
solved the government in 1916. The pres- 
ent government is an unconstitutional 
government, maintained in power by 
American forces. Of course, the Borno 
Government does not and cannot object to 
anything. 

“T simply cannot understand your state- 
ment that there is no case against the 
United States in its record of Haiti. I 
have often disagreed with you in the past, 
but I have never met anything which 
seemed to me such blindness to facts as 
this. I have always assumed that you 
were earnestly interested in a peace based 
upon mutual adjustment, not a Pax Roma 
imposed by a marine corps.” 


Here again the question is, Has the 
United States pursued a policy of im- 
perialism in Haiti? 
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Haiti has been a republic since 1804, 
when she won her independence from 
France. It is acknowledged by critics of 
our United States that the three million 
inhabitants of Haiti have lived under 
primitive economic conditions, subject to 
frequent political disturbances often ris- 
ing to revolutionary outbreak, throughout 
her history. As early as 1847 we were 
considering the advisability of a naval 
base on the northwest coast of Haiti. In 
1891 we sent ships to Port au Prince, 
capital of Haiti, to discuss the possibility 
of obtaining such a naval base at Mole St. 
Nicholas. The Haitian Government re- 
fused to discuss the matter, and our ships 
were recalled. French banking interests 
continued in control of the Haitian 
finances with little competition until 1911, 
when American bankers entered the field. 
Six years later the French banking inter- 
ests were purchased by the National City 
Bank of New York. The financial situa- 
tion in Haiti, therefore, became a matter 
of interest to American investors and to 
the American Government. This simple 
fact is in itself not an evidence of im- 
perialistic policy. As Mr. Gannett points 
out, our statement that Haitian finances 
had reached the point where a complete 
default was obviously inevitable prior to 
our occupation is, of course, “a guess”; 
but it is a guess based upon a mass of evi- 
dence. We believe it to be a fact. Indeed, 
this fact is corroborated by outstanding 
Haitian authorities. Mr. Gannett says 
that Haiti had never defaulted on her for- 
eign debt. But, careful observer that he 
is, he knows that Haiti’s expenditures were 
constantly exceeding her revenues, and 
that amortization of her foreign loans was 
by 1915 many years in arrears. The suc- 
cessive revolutions and continued malad- 
ministration of her internal revenues were 
increasing her obligations far beyond her 
capacity to pay. Many of these obliga- 
tions were held by American investors. 
The government issued paper money in 
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violation of its contract with the national 
bank. Every one agreed that the Republic 
was headed for national bankruptcy. Then 
came the barbarous murder of President 
Guillaume Sam. 

It is true that there was a revolutionary 
government following this climax in a 
series of disasters. There were two, if not 
three, with every prospect of more to fol- 
low. In Port au Prince there was a “com- 
mittee of public safety,” which proved it- 
self to be utterly incapable of furnishing 
safety either for the Haitians or for the 
foreigners. The recurring revolutions were 
stopped by the United States marines. In 
our judgment, this was a good thing for 
Haiti. Be that as it may, it is certain that 
if we had not considered it our duty to re- 
store order in Haiti, some other power 
would certainly have insisted upon its 
right to do so. We intervened in Haiti. 
Nobody welcomed the intervention. Our 
Department of State did not welcome it. 
It was a thankless task. It was an un- 
pleasant business. But it certainly was 
not considered by our Department of State 
as an imperialistic adventure. Subsequent 
events have proved it to be a beneficent 
work. 

The reforms in Haiti have been remark- 
able. These reforms have been possible 
because of the presence of American armed 
forces. If the Haitian people iad been 
able to run their affairs and to abide by 
their contracts, there would have been no 
need for American participation. The 
new constitution was adopted by the legis- 
lature of Haiti, and the treaty of 1915 
was voted paragraph by paragraph by that 
body. The new constitution and the treaty 
have been to the best interests of Haiti. 
There is nothing in either document which 
gives to the United States or to its citi- 
zens any special privileges or any perma- 
nent rights in Haiti. Thus the charge of 
imperialism and of a greed for sordid 
gain, for which this country has bartered 
its soul, is, we believe, unjust. 
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Haiti was in the throes of a rebellion 
inspired by brigands murdering and _ pil- 
laging the people of Haiti without reason 
or compassion. Our marines helped to put 
down that rebellion and to stop those out- 
rages. American blood was shed in de- 
fense of the people of Haiti. This blood 
was shed in fulfillment of the duties we 
undertook in the processes of restoring 
and maintaining order in that country. 
Our forces were aided by the people of 
Port au Prince. To have left these people 


? would not 


to be massacred by the “cocos’ 
have been approved by the conscience of a 
humanitarian people. 

It is true that no popular election has 
been held in Haiti since 1916. The people 
of Haiti have never been able to hold free, 
fair, popular elections. They need time 
and training before they will be able to 
conduct such elections. Next January, 
however, municipal elections will be held. 
Later, there will be popular congressional 
elections. One familiar with the actual 
conditions in Haiti will agree that this is 
as hopeful a political fact as can be ex- 
pected at this time. 

Every one familiar with our work in 
Haiti during the last decade agrees that it 
has been of the greatest benefit to the 
Haitian population. No one favors a for- 
eign domination for Haiti. The most 
thoughtful writers agree that our repre- 
sentatives there have wrought marked im- 
provements in the means of transporta- 
tion, roads, machinery, agriculture, and 
particularly in the means of education. 
This work cannot be left half finished. To 
do so would be a great misfortune. No 
one in our State Department desires that 
we remain in Haiti one day longer than is 
necessary. It is fair that we should not 
withdraw until the conditions which led 
up to our intervention are forever re- 
The probabilities are that we 
When we 


moved. 
shall soon be out of Haiti. 
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withdraw, the charge of “imperialism”— 
wholly unfounded, we believe—will be 
finally and definitely exploded. 

Mr. Gannett’s statement that the Borno 
Government “does not and cannot object 
to anything” is a surprising misstatement 
of the situation. The Borno Government 
does object to many proposals of the 
treaty officials. The government not only 
objects to measures proposed by our offi- 
cials, it frequently vetoes such proposals. 

Again, since imperialism means a will 
to extend empire, there is nothing in our 
behavior in Haiti that warrants the charge 
of imperialism. 


SALVADOR AND NICARAGUA 


R. GANNETT’S letter, referred to 

in the previous editorials, takes ex- 

ception to our references to the policies 

of our government in Salvador and Nica- 
ragua in the following language: 


“As to Salvador your statement, while 
technically correct, fails to note that the 
bankers, after prolonged consultations with 
the State Department, obviously felt them- 
selves justified in informing the public in 
their published loan circular that: ‘It is 
simply not thinkable that, after a Federal 
judge has decided any question or dispute 
between the bondholders and the Salvador 
Government, the United States Govern- 
ment should not take the necessary steps 
to sustain such decision. There is a prece- 
dent in a dispute between Costa Rica and 
Panama, in which a warship was sent to 
carry out the verdict of the arbiters.’ 

“On Nicaragua, too, you are most 
grossly misinformed. The government 
dispatches (Foreign Relations) show that 
‘The Nicaraguan Government’ which ‘re- 
quested the United States’ to send marines 
to Nicaragua was a discredited govern- 
ment, which had been driven out of every 
city in the country except the capital, and 
which but for the arrival of the American 
marines would have yielded to another. 
As a matter of fact, marines were not sent 
at once upon that government’s request, 
but only after the local representative of 
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Brown Brothers had cabled to the New 
York office and they had got in touch with 
the State Department. You will find the 
record in the Secret Hearings of the Con- 
gressional Committee on Nicaragua of 
1914. A constitutional government was 
not imperiled. There was no constitu- 
tional government at that time. We had 
earlier overthrown Zelaya, and it was only 
our intervention which maintained the 
consequent revolutionary group in power. 

“T hope you will take the trouble to 
look into the record. I certainly hope 
never to see such a justification of im- 
perialism in the ADvocaTE OF Pracr. I 
think it profoundly discouraging.” 

We have acted upon Mr. Gannett’s sug- 
gestion and looked “into the record.” As 
we have already tried to indicate, we are 
not trying to justify imperialism; we are 
trying to be fair to the United States. 

It is comforting that Mr. Gannett finds 
our reference to Salvador “technically 
correct.” We regret to be obliged to say 
that his insinuation that the State De- 
partment gave assurance to the bankers is 
neither “technically” nor substantially 
correct. As a matter of fact, no such as- 
surance was ever given or even tacitly im- 
plied. The quotation from the “published 
loan circular” was published by Mr. Lis- 
man entirely on his own responsibility, 
as an expression of his own individual 
opinion, calculated, it would appear, to 
stimulate the sale of the bonds. 

We regret that Mr. Gannett considers 
us “most grossly misinformed” about 
Nicaragua. He will bear with us, how- 
ever, if we strive to acquaint him with cer- 
tain matters which he seems to have over- 
looked. 

After the resignation of Zelaya a new 
government was formed, headed by Es- 
traba. Then our government assisted the 
new President to readjust the finances of 
the government. This exerted no little in- 
fluence in stabilizing the political condi- 
tions. The new government, however, was 
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not united. Intrigues led to Estraba’s 
resignation, and to the election of Adolfo 
Diaz as President. Thereupon the Minis- 
ter of War, General Mena, started a revo- 
lution, and the Diaz Government requested 
assistance from the United States. The 
United States acceded to this request for 
the purpose of preventing a return to the 
Zelaya system and for the purpose of up- 
holding the constituted authorities of the 
Republic. The question whether or not 
the Nicaraguan Government, which re- 
quested the United States to send marines, 
was a discredited government is open to 
dispute. In any case, its overthrow would 
not have solved the political problem in 
Nicaragua. It would, rather, have added 
to the hopelessness of the situation. 

The marines, moreover, were not sent at 
once, notwithstanding the request. One 
would naturally expect this fact to meet 
with the approval of Mr. Gannett. On 
the contrary, he seems to see in this delay 
a proof that our government was awaiting 
orders from bankers in New York. The 
truth of the matter is that the delay was 
due to the fact that our government was 
giving the carefuilest deliberation to the 
question whether or not it should embark 
upon such an important and consequential 
step. The decision to send marines to 
Nicaragua followed upon the request of 
the President of that Republic, supported 
from many quarters. Probably the bank- 
ers were in favor of it. If so, the charge 
of imperialism against the United States 
cannot be based upon these facts. Fur- 
thermore, there has been a most remark- 
able economic progress in Nicaragua dur- 
ing the last twelve years. Order has pre- 
vailed. Prominent citizens of Nicaragua 
attribute this to the fact that we have 
maintained there a legation guard, which, 
however, has never used force or coercion 
in any form throughout its stay. But, 
and this again is our main contention, the 
guard has been withdrawn, with the result 


that we have not extended empire in Nica- 
ragua. We have not extended our empire 
in Salvador. So once again those who at- 
tribute imperialistic motives to our gov- 
ernment are, we believe, utterly mistaken. 

And thus we return to our belief that 
peace between nations is not promoted by 
scolding. Of course a government in a 
democracy expects to be watched and criti- 
cized. But to be effective the criticism 
should be closely related to the facts and 
just. The charge that our government is 
pursuing a policy of imperialism in the 
Caribbean does not seem to us just. 

Here appears an intruding conclusion. 
The trouble with us reformers, and we re- 
formers have our troubles, is not that we 
are overlovely in our views or conduct. 
Indeed, the least beautiful of atmospheres 
frequently charges the arguments of re- 
formers. Those particular groups of re- 
formers known as “internationalists” fre- 
quently appear to be specially charged 
with pleasure-giving animosities against 
some country or other. Disquieting fact, 
many of them in our own country seem 
to enjoy hating or baiting our United 
States of America. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton, speaking recently 
at the inaugural dinner of the Interna- 
tional Theater Society in London, re- 
marked: “I am not an internationalist 
because all through a long, wasted, and 
wicked life I have observed that interna- 
tionalists were people engaged in violently 
hating some particular country.” If one 
wishes to dispair of promoting interna- 
tional understanding, one needs but to 
dwell upon the temper, the sentimental- 
ism, the irritability and intolerance of cer- 
tain international reformers. Perhaps it 
is unreasonable to expect reformers to talk 
or to behave beautifully. Rien n’est beau 
que le vrat. And yet in this attempt to be 
just to our own country, we have tried to 
remember that nothing is beautiful save 
the truth. 
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A SANE APPROACH TO THE 
WORLD COURT 


OW is an appropriate time for study, 

meditation, conference, and dispas- 
sionate judgment, for we of America are 
about to make a major decision. The ques- 
tion before us involves not a few of our 
future relations with the other govern- 
ments of the world. Our reply to this 
question may affect problems of primary 
importance, issues of war or peace. The 
question is, Shall the United States of 
America adhere to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice set up by the 
League of Nations and sitting at The 
Hague? We of the United States ought 
to be able to answer this inquiry with wis- 
dom, and to act accordingly. 

The American Peace Society, first to 
espouse an international court of justice 
separate from an international law-making 
congress of nations, is naturally greatly 
encouraged by the fact that there is in ex- 
istence at last a Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, and by the further 
fact that practically all of the nations of 
the world are in favor of such a court, in- 
cluding our own United States. In any 
discussion of the question whether or not 
our United States should adhere to this 
particular court, it is well to observe at 
the outset that we of the United States 
are substantially in accord upon the prin- 
ciple that there should be an international 
court of justice. The issue with us is 
whether or not we should adhere to the 
existing court. We believe that we should. 

There are many among us who appar- 
ently have no doubts about the matter. 
They are quite positive that we should 
adhere. The most active of these are the 
League of Nations enthusiasts, banded “to 
cultivate and organize public opinion fa- 
vorable to the World Court and the League 
of Nations.” There are among us abso- 
lutists, not yet favorable to our joining 
the League of Nations, who find in the 
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existing court a great satisfaction, the 
strength and poignancy of “the real 
thing,” which is the temper of absolutism. 
Many favor our adhering to the court be- 
cause President Harding in 1923 and 
later President Coolidge have recom- 
mended it. Republicans, therefore, influ- 
enced also by Mr. Hughes, have accepted 
the recommendation that we adhere, albeit 
with Many 
Democrats, following in the path of Mr. 
The wide- 


a number of reservations. 


Wilson, have done the same. 
spread belief, now quite apparent, that we 
should by all means adhere to the exist- 
ing court reminds one of the enthusiastic 
and all but unanimous support in this 
country of the covenant of the League of 
Nations immediately following the Treaty 
of Versailles, in 1919. 

But it is apparent that there is a deter- 
mined opposition, not to our being parties 
to an international court of justice, but 
to our having anything to do with this 
existing court. This opposition comes 
from a few who feel that by adhering to 
this court of the League of Nations we 
would do violence to our American policy 
of keeping out of European politics. Since 
the court was organized by the League of 
Nations, since the members of this court 
are elected by the Assembly and by the 
Council of the League, since vacancies are 
filled by the same bodies, since the salaries 
of the judges are determined by the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations upon the 
proposal of the Council, since the Assem- 
bly of the League, upon the proposal of 
the Council, lays down the regulations 
under which retiring pensions may be 
given to the personnel of the court, since 
the expenses of the court are borne by the 
League of Nations, it is argued that there- 
fore the court is an agent of the League. 
As an agent of the League, it is a League 
court and not a court of law. For this 
reason the United States should have no 
part in it. 
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It is further objected that the existing 
court passes upon political disputes for 
the League of Nations, and that we should 
therefore have nothing to do with it unless 
we have decided to change our well-known 
policy of keeping out of European poli- 
tics. Furthermore, the court is based 
upon the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, with which we have nothing to do. 
This covenant is the law of the League, 
and the court has no option except to 
operate under this covenant. If we were 
to adhere to the court “with reservations,” 
it would simply mean that we had decided 
to mingle in European politics “with reser- 
vations.” It is pointed out that it would 
be better for the United States to join the 
League outright as a principal than to 
join the court as a “hanger-on.” Oppo- 
nents to the existing court argue further, 
since it may, with the consent of the par- 
ties, decide a case ex equo et bono, that it 
would, if we were a member of the court, 
open the way to serious embarrassment. 
If, for example, Japan and Mexico were 
to find themselves in difficulty over the 
question whether or not Japan should es- 
tablish a naval base in Mexico, these two 


“ 


? 


countries might agree to submit the ques- 
tion to the court; whereupon the court 
would be in position to decide the case 
contrary, perhaps, to the welfare of the 
American people. Similarly, if Great Bri- 
tain and Venezuela were to be confronted 
again with a boundary dispute, they might 
refer the case to the court with the pros- 
pect of the decision being inimical to the 
interests of the United States. 

As for President Harding’s recom- 
mendation, set forth in his speech at St. 
Louis, shortly before his death, opponents 
of our joining the court have been quick 
to point out Mr. Harding’s qualifying 
sentences. In that speech Mr. Harding 
said: “T'wo conditions may be considered 
indispensable: First, that the tribunal be 
so constituted as to appear and to be, in 
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theory and practice, in form and in sub- 
stance, beyond the shadow of a doubt, a 
world court and not a League court; sec- 
ond, that the United States shall occupy 
a place of perfect equality with every 
other power.” These “indispensable” con- 
ditions cannot be met by any plan for join- 
ing the existing court, even with reserva- 
tions. 

The very suggestion that we can only 
join the court with reservations implies 
that there are objections to the court. If 
there were no such objections, we would 
not halt before the optional clause for 
compulsory jurisdiction. The reservation 
that we shall not be involved in any legal 
relation to the League of Nations would 
indicate that we look upon the court as 
legally related to the League. The reser- 
vation that we shall not in any way be 
bound by any advisory opinion of the court 
is a clear indication that we are opposed 
to that aspect of the court. Evidently 
there are a number of things about the 
court in which we do not believe. 

The major objection, of which all of 
these objections are but phases, is that the 
existing court is founded upon wrong 
principles. It is based upon the covenant 
of the League of Nations, in which we do 
not believe. By its very nature it is 
obliged to accept the Treaty of Versailles, 
which we have refused to ratify. For us 
to accept its jurisdiction would mean to 
accept a court empowered with the right 
to interpret our Monroe Doctrine, which 
we have rather persistently insisted upon 
interpreting for ourselves. What is needed 
is a code of international law, mutually 
agreed upon, acceptable to the United 
States, a statement of principles wrought 
out by delegates from all of the nations 
and ratified by the various governments, 
as a basis for competence of the court. 

Here in substance is the issue about to 
divide the people of the United States, in- 
cluding the Senate. 
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We admit that the case against our ad- 
herence to the existing court is a strong 
one. We accept substantially every argu- 
ment of its opponents. We wish that the 
existing court were more conformable to 
our American views. If we had our way 
about it, the court would be entirely sepa- 
rated from the League of Nations, when 
we could enter it with our heads up, with 
no reservations of any kind. Perhaps it 
is our duty to stay out until the court can 
be universally accepted as a court of jus- 
tice. We are entirely willing to leave this 
matter to the United States Senate. 

But that the United States, as a mem- 
ber of the sisterhood of nations, are to be 
one with the other nations of the world, 
members of an international court of jus- 
tice, is certain. Fifteen years ago Mr. 
Elihu Root said: “The next step by which 
the system of peaceable settlement of in- 
ternational disputes can be advanced, the 
pathway along which it can be pressed for- 
ward to universal acceptance and use, is to 
substitute for the kind of arbitration we 
have now, in which the arbitrators pro- 
ceed according to their ideas of diplomatic 
obligation, real courts, where judges, act- 
ing under the sanctity of the judicial oath, 
pass upou the rights of countries, as 
judges pass upon the rights of individuals, 
in accordance with the facts as found and 
the law as established.” No one at all 
familiar with American history can doubt 
the validity of this prophecy. 

But now, as we said in the beginning, 
it is our duty to study and to render a dis- 
passionate judgment. We can afford to 
wait rather than to act unwisely in this 
most important matter. 

We, the editorial “we,” have our 
opinions about the step now to take. We 
believe it best to adhere to the existing 
court with any reservations necessary to 
win the approval of the Senate. The 
processes of perfecting the court would 
not be impeded by such an act on our part. 
We believe they would be accelerated. 
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There are some things we just have to 
leave to other, and later, and possibly, 
very possibly, abler hands. 


THE LOCARNO PSYCHOLOGY 


HE work at Locarno, ending October 

16, is producing a new attitude of 
mind in Europe. This is the hope and 
the promise of that work. 

This change in temper was the great 
need. The war left the world with a Ger- 
many sullen and revengeful, and with a 
France surcharged with fears. The two 
problems facing the Allies were to obtain 
from Germany reparations for her devas- 
tations, and to set up agencies which 
would assure them that there would be no 
further attacks upon them. The former 
was dealt with in the Dawes plan, the 
latter has passed through many phases. 

The evolution of the sense of security, 
particularly for Belgium and France, con- 
stitutes one of the most important con- 
tributions to the history of world politics. 
It begins with the French demands for 
buffer States, for an interallied police, for 
a military alliance with Great Britain and 
the United States, for a league of force, 
all of which matters were seriously to the 
fore in the Paris Conference of 1918-1919. 
As a result, there developed the Treaty of 
Versailles, with its articles 42 and 43, 
establishing demilitarized zones along the 
Rhine; with its articles 159 to 213, dis- 
arming Germany. Then came the Treaty 
of St. Germain, disarming Austria; the 
Treaty of Trianon, disarming Hungary; 
the Treaty of Neuilly, disarming Bul- 
garia. Then we have France making 
military alliances with Belgium in 1920, 
with Poland in 1921, with Czechoslovakia 
in 1924. Because of the common funk, 
there sprang into being the Little En- 
tente. Then followed various conferences, 
not the least of which were the various 
assemblies of the League of Nations. In 
1920 this assembly favored mutual de- 








fensive guaranties. In 1923 this body 
was sympathetic toward a draft treaty 
of mutual assistance, with special defen- 
sive alliances. In 1924 it unanimously 
adopted a protocol designed to bring 
about disarmament, to establish arbitra- 
tion, and to guarantee security. 

Finally, upon Germany’s initiative, 
forecast in the Cuno proposals of 1922, 
following the failure at Cannes and the 
occupation of the Ruhr by the French, the 
whole matter appeared in a new light Feb- 
ruary 9, 1925, for on that day Germany 
sent another proposal looking toward the 
mutual security of European States. 
Then followed the French reply under 
date of June 16, the German objections 
to any unilateral program under date of 
July 20, and a conference of jurists in 
London during September. October 5 the 
security conference met at Locarno. 
There is a most important history behind 
these facts. 

All of the difficulties facing Europe 
have not disappeared. Germany will con- 
tinue to object to the status quo insisted 
upon in the findings at Locarno, for she 
cannot forget her lost colonies, the Danzig 
Corridor and Silesia. Under the very 
terms of the agreements, armaments are 
still essential. Germany’s acceptance is 
in a sense a repetition of her acceptance 
at the peace table in Versailles. Article 
10 of the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions has been reaffirmed. The defensive 
alliances between France and Poland and 
between France and Czechoslovakia are 
not especially complimentary to the other 
treaties of Locarno. Russia remains a 
continuous and not altogether hopeful 
factor in the new equation. 

And yet it is clear that this first real 
European conference since the end of the 
first Balkan war has wrought a marked 
change in the spirit and outlook of 
Europe. As a result of Locarno, we seem 
to have a new concert of Europe, a system 
of peace, certainly a new kind of talk. 
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There has already been a marked reduc- 
tion of armament in the realm of purpose, 
which is the only realm of importance. 
If America and Russia are outside, the 
co-operation between France and Ger- 
many is real. 

The results, therefore, are already tangi- 
ble. England, chief sponsor for the trea- 
ties, is evidently determined to face the 
music. The House of Commons has al- 
ready passed the treaties. The London 
Times feels that there is “peace at last.” 
This semi-official mouthpiece of the Brit- 
ish Government takes the view that a very 
great and liberating event has happened 
at Locarno; that the light of a new dawn 
is at last breaking upon the world. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain calls the Locarno 
Conference “the real peace congress of 
Europe.” Great Britain is proud of her 
part in the-work. She looks upon herself 
as engaged in the alleviation of the in- 
tolerable conditions on the continent. She 
seems to feel relieved that France is re- 
leased at last from the necessity of per- 
petually guarding against a possible new 
attack by Germany. There is a wide- 
spread feeling in England that Locarno 
marks a milestone in the recovery of Great 
Britain, in the restoration of British pres- 
tige. There is no doubt that Great 
Britain played a major réle and on a great 
stage. As a result, Germany is on a plane 
of equality again with the other nations 
of Europe under a bilateral treaty, takes 
a place with the council of ambassadors, 
and already begins to see the retirement 
of allied soldiery from Cologne, Coblenz, 
and Mayence. No wonder, on November 
17, the treaty was accepted by the German 
cabinet. The anxiety “to satisfy the de- 
sire for security and protection which ani- 
mates the peoples upon whom fell the 
scourge of the war of 1914-1918” has 
ended, evidently, in a European temper 
newer, saner, and far more hopeful for the 
peace of Europe than any “plan” hereto- 
fore proposed. 
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DEBT FUNDING AND NEW LOANS 


HERE seems to be a definite connec- 

tion between the process of funding 
war debts in Washington and the exten- 
sion in New York of new loans to Euro- 
pean.countries. France failed in reach- 
ing a settlement with our Debt Funding 
Commission, and her request for a loan 
in New York was promptly refused. Italy 
accepted and signed an arrangement, and 
almost immediately one hundred million 
dollars were placed at her disposal. 
Czechoslovakia funded her debt, and the 
negotiations for a four-millior-dollar loan 
to be floated by the municipality of Brno 
are favorably under way. 

The settlement with Italy was a very 
happy consummation. The mission, 
headed by Count Volpi, the Italian Min- 
ister of Finance, came to Washington with 
instructions to reach some sort of agree- 
ment, if the terms offered were at all ac- 
ceptabie. The first Italian proposal was 
rejected by our delegation, which coun- 
tered it with the terms finally accepted. 
In acceding to these terms, Count Volpi 
stated that they are higher than those 
which Italy had expected, but that they 
are acceptable, nevertheless. 

And yet the terms offered Italy are very 
light indeed. A debt of over two billion 
dollars is to be extinguished in the course 
of sixty-two years; but for the first five 
years ue inclusive annual payments on 
this huge sum amount to only five million 
dollars. It is only after 1930 that the 
amounts begin to increase appreciably, 
and not until 1940 do the annual pay- 
ments reach the sum of twenty millions. 
The annuities are so adjusted that the bulk 
of the payments applies to the principal 
of the debt. Interest is purely nominal. 

Compared with the terms offered to the 
French, our arrangement with Italy is 
most generous. Italy has a_ balanced 
budget. Her foreign trade situation, in- 
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cluding all her international financial 
operations, is fairly satisfactory. It will 
be interesting to see if the same elements 
that were so vociferous during the French 
negotiations against liberality toward 
France will now raise objections to so emi- 
nently fair a treatment on our part of our 
Italian creditor. 

The terms on which settlement was 
made with Czechoslovakia are also very 
liberal. Her debt to our Treasury, 
amounting to 155 million dollars, is like- 
wise to be extinguished in sixty-two years, 
the payments during the first five years 
amounting altogether to but three mil- 
lions of dollars. 

In the case of both of these settlements 
there are two outstanding features. Tu- 
terest charges are so low that we actually 
have what amounts to a partial cancella- 
tion or scaling down of the total debt. 
In each case the payments during the first 
five years are so small as to amount to a 
virtual moratorium. Both of these points 
are highly sigitificant. 

It is an open secret that the Italian Mis- 
sion agreed so readily to a settlement be- 
cause of their conviction that whatever ar- 
rangements are now made are not likely 
to be permanent. It is rather expected— 
and not in the Italian circles alone—that 
during the next five years there will be 
a general reconsideration of the whole 
problem of international indebtedness, in- 
cluding the reparation question; and if 
that should happen, the precedent of par- 
tial cancellation established now may be 
invoked for a very considerable extension. 

However that may be, new loans to 
those countries which have funded their 
war debts seem to be the order of the day; 
and that is a development worthy of most 
serious thought. 

Within a few days of protesting that five 
million dollars a year constitute a heavy 
burden for Italy, that country undertook 
to meet additional payments of no less 
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than eight million dollars a year as in- 
terest and amortization charges on the new 
Morgan loan. Apparently this first loan 
is merely a precursor of other loans to 
follow in the near future. It is quite 
worth while to envisage the situation in 
which payments to our Treasury would be 
met out of proceeds of loans floated in 
New York. The check for $5,199,000, so 
spectacularly presented by Count Volpi to 
Secretary Mellon on the day following the 
debt settlement, was drawn against the 
proceeds of a fifty-million-dollar loan ex- 
tended to Italy by the Morgan House some 
months ago. There seems little doubt that 
future payments will be met in a similar 
fashion. 

Nor should we forget that the amount 
of money now being loaned to Germany 
is so enormous that there is no exaggera- 
tion in saying that reparation payments 
under the Dawes plan are met out of 
American loans. The situation with re- 
gard to the flood of loans to Germany is 
so serious, in fact, that the Department 
of State found it necessary recently to 
warn our big bankers against too great 
a facileness in placing German securities 
on the American market. 

The situation in which money is indis- 
criminately loaned to Europe is not de- 
void of danger. It may prove decidedly 
embarrassing to the Treasury when pay- 
ments under the funding arrangements 
increase to really appreciable sums. It 
may prove even more embarrassing to 
those investors who buy European securi- 
ties drawn by the glamor of their strong 
position, when in reality this apparent 
strength of position merely comes from 
the fact that new money is borrowed to 
pay interest on old loans. 


HE new hope in Europe is working 
tangibly. The “allied powers,” rulers 
of Europe since the World War, are plan- 
ning to retire from business. The gen- 
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tleman at the head of the table, Mr. Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, has suggested the wis- 
dom of such a step in the light of the 
treaties of Locarno. If Germany is to be 
accepted again as an equal partner with 
England, Belgium, France, and Italy, the 
reason for any “allied powers” has disap- 
peared. The council of ambassadors is 
now to include a representative from Ger- 
many. That looks like wholesome busi- 
ness. But, furthermore, the erstwhile “al- 
lied powers” have notified Germany that 
they are to begin the evacuation of Co- 
logne on December 1. Not only that, they 
are going to withdraw their civil adminis- 
tration from Coblenz and Mayence. Con- 
sidering the difficulties yet to be overcome, 
especially because of the German Nation- 
alists, this is politics of a new and higher 
order than the caterwauling policies we 
have had to endure since the Treaty of 
Paris. 


HE Chilean political situation has 

been difficult to follow. Our impres- 
sion is that she is to be congratulated upon 
the prospects for greater stability and 
progress. Aemiliano Figuero, coalition 
candidate for the presidency, was elected 
October 24 by a large majority. This elec- 
tion of a man who has been president be- 
fore seems to be an expression of a will in 
Chile to solve her problems of finance and 
to carry on her peaceful policies of politi- 
cal evolution. No doubt Chile has been 
traveling amid abnormal conditions. No 
doubt Sefior Alessandri’s voluntary resig- 
nation as president of the republic will be 
recorded in Chilean history as a patriotic 
act of a statesman and patriot. Sefor 
Figuero’s return to the office, after several 
years of retirement from political life, 
augurs well for the future because, as he 
himself has pointed out, he had not as- 
pired to the office, and had done nothing 
to gain it. There is every reason for be- 
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lieving that he has reassumed this heavy 
responsibility because of his desire to pro- 
mote the genuine interests of his country. 


FFAIRS in Nicaragua are disturbed 
again. The situation is not encour- 
aging, especially for the real friends of 
Nicaragua, anxious to see her upstanding 
and self-governing. The president is at 
the mercy of a minority. The coalition 
cabinet is ended and a small group of con- 
servatives are in full power. From the 
meager dispatches, it appears that the 
Charmorro faction, the small group of the 
conservative party, was overwhelmingly 
defeated at the last elections. The coali- 
tion of the other conservatives with the 
liberals assured the victory of President 
Solorzano. That the Charmorro faction 
is again in the saddle gives rise to the im- 
pression that lawful processes have been 
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subordinated again to physical force. In- 
deed, it would appear that President 
Solorzano is in fact a prisoner of the 
Charmorrists. If these be the facts, Nica- 
ragua is faced with a moral and a political 
outrage. La Prensa (New York), review- 
ing the situation, calls attention to the 
fact that Nicaragua has just emerged fro 
a sorrowful experience with foreign inter- 
vention. It would seem, says the writer, 
that the patriotism of her statesmen would 
have been sufficient to lead them to the 
conclusion, on the day that foreigners had 
disappeared from her soil, that, in order 
to avoid the horrors of intervention, all 
the personal sacrifices they could make, all 
the ambitions they had to renounce, and 
all the partisan feeling they could give 
up, would be little enough to offer. That, 
in all reason, seems to be the simple truth. 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 





LATIN AMERICA AT A GLANCE 


HE United States Department of 
Commerce reports as follows the con- 
dition of various Latin-American coun- 
tries as of November 15: 
Argentina.—The first official crop esti- 
mate indicates a large yield of cereals, but 
less than the trade expected. The export 
movement continues quiet, due to lower 
prices. Buying interest in hides and 
skins, wool, and quebracho is increasing. 
The end of season depression is affecting 
local business and credits are restricted. 
The extra session of Congress convenes on 
November 23 to consider several urgent 
matters, including the budget debt con- 
solidation, State railway and petroleum 
laws, and Argentine participation in the 
Philadelphia Exposition. 
Brazil——The money situation is worse. 
Banks are paying 11 per cent. Exchange 
is still firm, although it weakened slightly 


at the end of the week. Official figures 
show exports for the first six months of 
1925 to have amounted to 42,509,000 
pounds sterling and imports to 43,709,000 
pounds sterling. 

Peru.—Trade in Peru has shown slight 
improvement during the week, with ex- 
change steady at $3.96 to the Peruvian 
pound. The total value of imports into 
Peru for August was 1,449,087 Peruvian 
pounds, of which the United States fur- 
nished 559,195, Great Britain 281,930, 
and Germany 141,313 pounds. 

Uruguay.—The elections for National 
Deputies, to be held on November 29, is 
claiming public attention. An improve- 
ment in business is likely thereafter. 

Porto Rico.—Business in general is 
dull. Tobacco and early coffee shipments 
are relieving the situation somewhat. 
Fruit exports are declining. Public-work 
projects, beginning about January, should 
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increase employment and put more money 
in circulation. 

Trinidad.—Trade is dull, with no im- 
provement expected before the late cacao 
crop moves. January cacao prospects are 
good, but the sugar outlook is bad. Pe- 
troleum exports are gaining and an in- 
itial shipment of nearly two million gal- 
lons of gasoline has been made to New 
York. Government finances have shown 
an increasing surplus. 


THE FRENCH CRISIS 


OSEPH CAILLAUN’S tenure of office 

has proved to be rather short. His 
absence from France during the weeks of 
the unsuccessful debt-funding negotia- 
tions in Washington gave his enemies at 
home ample opportunity to prepare his 
downfall. His difficulties began with the 
Congress of the Radical and Socialist 
Radical parties at Nice, and after that 
events developed rapidly, leading to the 
resignation of the Painlevé Cabinet and 
its almost immediate reconstitution, with 
the notable omission of Caillaux. 


Radical Party Congress 


The twenty-second Congress of the 
Radical and the Socialist Radical Parties 
opened at Nice on October 15. It was 
practically dominated by the former 
Premier, M. Herriot, who is the President 
of the Executive Committee. 

Trouble, as far as Caillaux was con- 
cerned, developed during the second day 
of the Congress, when a report was pre- 
sented on the financial problems con- 
fronting France. The author of the re- 
port, Deputy Nogaro, advocated the in- 
troduction of a capital levy, and Caillaux 
took the floor to oppose this proposal. 

In the course of the debate, M. Herriot 
appealed to M. Caillaux to co-operate in 
finding a formula which would express 
the opinion of the Radical Party. He 
begged him, if his other plans were not 
sufficient, to consider a capital levy. M. 
Caillaux replied that he was ready to em- 
bark on the study which M. Herriot pro- 
posed, but these were measures which, 
while good in times of prosperity, could 
not be applied in bad times. He said: 


“If I thought that a capital levy could send 


up the value of government securities, I 
would accept it straight away.” 


Then M. Caillaux, approaching M. Her- 
riot on the platform, exclaimed : 


“I too, my dear Herriot, desire to save my 
country. For her I would give my life, 
for our lives and property are but small 
things in comparison with the sacrifice of 
those who sleep on the field of battle and to 
whom I address in your name and in that 
of the government the supreme greeting.” 


After debate which lasted several days, 
the Congress finally passed the following 
resolution : 


The Radical and Socialist-Radical Party, 
taking note of the fact that the serious 
financial situation which it has to meet is 
due to the policy of weakness and illusion 
pursued by the Bloc National, and recalling 
the fact that it has incessantly condemned 
these proceedings, confirms its previous reso- 
lutions in favor of a rigorous policy of bal- 
ancing the budget and stabilizing the franc, 
which is the indispensable condition of any 
lasting financial restoration, notes the neces- 
sity of proceeding to a progressive consolida- 
tion of the short-term and floating debt, and 
expresses its desire to achieve the fiscal effort 
required for the realization of its program 
in conformity with its principles by improv- 
ing the yield of the income tax, both by an 
energetic repression of fraud and by the im- 
provement of its scope. The Congress of the 
Radical and Socialist-Radical Party leaves 
to the government the task of securing on 
its own responsibility the balance of the 
budget for 1926, the needs of the treasury, 
and the redemption of the debt, and declares 
that the fiscal policy of the Radical and 
Socialist-Radical Party is founded upon three 
essential principles: (1) The predominance 
of direct taxation over indirect taxation, 
which is a heavy burden on the consumer; 
(2) progressive taxation; (3) the necessity 
for the financial restoration of the country 
of a special contribution levied upon all 
forms of wealth and capital. 


The resolution, however, really did not 
settle the matter, since in the course of 
debate Caillaux had declared that, what- 
ever resolution the Congress might pass, 
he, as a member of the government, re- 
served his entire freedom of action. 
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Caillaux Refuses to Resign 


During the few days which followed the 
Congress the position of Caillaux rapidly 
became more and more precarious. The 
france continued to slide, and it became 
known that the gold conversion loan upon 
which he had counted so much was practi- 
cally a failure. The actual subscription to 
the loan yielded but six billion francs in- 
stead of fifteen billions, which Caillaux 
had expected. On October 25 Caillaux 
delivered a speech in which he reiterated 
his position as presented to the Radical 
Congress, and on the next day the storm 
burst. 

A cabinet council was held on October 
26. Before the council there was a meet- 
ing at the Ministry of War between M. 
Painlevé, M. Caillaux, and M. Briand, at 
which M. Laval, Minister of Public Works, 
was also present. M. Painlevé is reported 
to have told M. Caillaux that, in view of 
his speech of the day before, it was difficult 
to reconcile his line of action with that de- 
cided upon by the Nice Congress, and that 
he had better resign. M. Caillaux flatly 
refused, on the ground that his financial 
policy had never varied, and that he did 
not see that he alone should be a victim. 
He attributed the present crisis to in- 
trigues conducted against him by certain 
bankers, and said that, if obliged to resign 
now, he would immediately, in his capacity 
as Senator, interpellate the government on 
the activities of the speculators. 

Whether or not such a meeting really 
took place—Premier Painlevé officially de- 
nied the report—the position of the Pain- 
levé-Caillaux Cabinet became obviously 
untenable. The cabinet resigned on Octo- 
ber 27. 

On that day the cabinet met at 10 
o’clock. It was originally summoned for 
9.30 a. m., but was postponed at the last 
moment in order to enable M. Painlevé to 
have a conversation with M. Herriot, who 
had arrived from Lyons at 8.20 a.m. It 
is reported that M. Painlevé suggested to 
M. Herriot that the latter should take 
office, and that M. Herriot declined. After 
three-quarters of an hour, M. Painlevé re- 
turned and the council met. At 10.50 M. 
Briand came out on his way to preside at 
the meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations. The Council rose a quarter of 
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an hour later, and a communiqué was is- 
sued which stated, significally enough, 
that “the cabinet had examined, not only 
the financial problem, but the general po- 
litical situation.” 

As a matter of fact, the collective resig- 
nation of the government had been desided 
upon. At 2 o'clock M. Painlevé proceeded 
to the Elysée and the following communi- 
qué was issued: 

The Cabinet Council, which at its previous 
meeting had favorably examined the scheme 
drawn up by the Minister of Finance, inter- 
rupted this morning this discussion, which 
had revealed no vital division between the 
members of the government, in order to 
devote itself to the political and parlia- 
mentary situation as revealed by recent 
party manifestations. Convinced that the 
effort urgently required for the recovery of 
the situation cannot be pursued without the 
previous certainty of the support of a stable 
majority, the government has unanimously 
decided to place its resignation in the hands 
of the President of the Republic. 


The communiqué stated that its publi- 
cation had been postponed until after the 
conclusion of the meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations. It would in- 
deed have been awkward if M. Briand had 
ceased to be Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in the middle of the meeting. 


The New Painlevé Government 


President Doumergue, after accepting 
M. Painlevé’s resignation, immediately 
asked him to form a new cabinet, and on 
October 29 the list of this new cabinet was 
presented to the President. This new 
cabinet—the seventieth since the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic—is made up 
as follows: 


M. Painlevé, Prime Minister and Minister 
of Finance; M. Georges Bonnet, Minister for 
the Budget; M. Briand, Foreign Affairs; M. 
Chautemps, Justice; M. Daladier, War; M. 
Borel, Marine; M. Schrameck, Interior; M. 
Delbos, Public Instruction; M. Léon Perrier, 
Colonies; M. Antériou, Pensions; M. de 
Monzie, Public Works; M. Durafour, Labor; 
M. Jean Durand, Agriculture; M. Daniel- 
Vincent, Commerce. 

Undersecretaries of State: M. Berthod, 
Prime Minister’s Office; M. Ossola, War; M. 
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Jammy-Schmidt, Liberated Regions; M. 
Laurent-Eynac, Aeronautics; M. Bénazet, 
Technical Education and Fine Arts; M. 
Daniélou, Mercantile Marine. 


It will be seen that, apart from the 
omission of M. Caillaux, the new cabinet 
differs very little from the last; the only 
other ministers who have gone are M. 
Chaumet, from the Ministry of Com- 
merce; M. Laval, Public Works; and M. 
Hesse, Colonies; the two last are personal 
friends of M. Caillaux. M. Chaumet was 
included in the last cabinet in order to 
secure for it the support of a certain body 
of moderate opinion in the Senate. That 
link with the Opposition has now been 
sacrificed. 

Four members of the cabinet are Sena- 
tors: MM. Schrameck, de Monzie, Jean 
Durand, and Léon Perrier. All the rest, 
with the six undersecretaries of state, are 
deputies. The four Senators belong to the 
group of the Democratic Left, which cor- 
responds to the Socialist-Radicals in the 
Chamber. Of the ten deputies, three, MM. 
Painlevé, Briand, and Antériou, are So- 
cialist-Republicans; six, MM. Chautemps, 
Durafour, Georges Bonnet, Borel, Delbos, 
and Daladier, are Socialist-Radicals, and 
one, M. Daniel-Vincent, is a member of 
the Radical Left. 

Most of the newcomers in the cabinet 
are former members of the Heriot Govern- 
ment. M. Chautemps was M. Herriot’s 
Minister of the Interior, and M. Daladier, 
who now becomes Minister of War, was 
Minister for the Colonies. The new Min- 
ister for the Colonies, M. Léon Perrier, 
was apparently included 
order to strengthen the cabinet with an- 
other Senator. M. Daniel-Vincent, who 
becomes Minister of Commerce, is a mem- 
ber of M. Loucheur’s group. He is a man 
of moderate views, less of a politician than 
a man of business. The new Undersecre- 
tary in the Prime Minister’s Office, M. 
Berthod, is a professor of philosophy from 
the Jura and a Socialist-Radical. M. Lou- 
cheur was invited to join the cabinet by 
M. Painlevé, but declined. 

The only vital change is at the Ministry 
of Finance. M. Painlevé has decided after 
all to take this task upon himself. He 
will be assisted by M. Georges Bonnet in 
the newly invented capacity of Minister 
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for the Budget, and will have control of 
the technical services. As Undersecretary 
in the Prime Minister’s Office, M. Bonnet 
has been a success. His duties in that 
post involved taking charge of an enor- 
mous mass of detail and so arranging it 
that the cabinet could deal with it with 
the greatest possible ease. He has a very 
well-trained mind and a great capacity for 
organization. 

The new cabinet represents a swing 
back to the principles of the Cartel des 
Gauches, which M. Painlevé deliberately 
avoided during his last ministry in order 
to save himself from the fate of M. Her- 
riot. M. Chautemps and M. Daladier are 
both stout supporters of the Cartel. It is, 
in fact, the Herriot Cabinet with M. Pain- 
levé instead of M. Herriot. That may in- 
crease its chance of life a little, but not 
much. 


New Government’s Policy 


On November 3 the new Painlevé Gov- 
ernment’s -policy was presented to the 


Parliament. M. Painlevé’s declaration be- 
gan as follows: 
The government which presents itself 


before you must do its work without the 
slightest delay. The proposals which it will 
make to you forthwith, based as they are 
upon the democratic ideal which inspires all 
its members, will put in the first place of all 
the general interest of the country, which 
needs a vigorous and swift effort to right the 
situation. It is in order to have the driving 
force, courage, and unity of resolve which are 
indispensable for the success of this effort 
that we have formed a government which is 
unanimously convinced of the necessity of 
bold. measures and fully in agreement as to 
the methods to be pursued. 

Among the great problems which beset us, 
there is one which at the present, time is 
more serious for France than all the others. 
It is the vital problem of finance. That is 
why, in the new government, the Prime 
Minister has taken in hand the direction of 
the national finances. The point of danger 
is the right place for the leader of the gov- 
ernment. 


M. Painlevé hastened to add that the 
seriousness of the situation must not be 
exaggerated. France might have con- 
fidence in her future. Her prosperity de- 
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pended on herself. It was a question of 
will and courage, and these the govern- 
ment would ask of the country, even 
though it might thereby risk unpopularity. 
But, in finance, no measures would be ef- 
fective unless they were supported by the 
reasoned consent of the people. The sacri- 
fice of money required for the defense of 
the public finances, like the sacrifice of 
flesh and blood demanded by the defense 
of the country, must, on the one hand, be 
compulsory in order that no one should 
be able to escape it and, on the other hand, 
be acquiesced in or it would meet resist- 
ance which it would be almost impossible 
to overcome. 
M. Painlevé continued: 


First of all, we intend that the whole of 
the permanent public expenditure, of what- 
ever nature it may be and however justified 
it might appear to be to keep it out of the 
budget, shall be covered by certain and 
permanent receipts. Not a centime of this 
expenditure should be obtained from infla- 
tion, or from borrowing, or from any other 
resources of taxation. 


But, he said, good financial administra- 
tion was not enough. In order to prevent 
the treasury from getting into difficulties 
when bonds fell due for repayment, the 
amount of the debt must be reduced with- 
out delay by an energetic process of ex- 
tinction. 


The necessary resources must be provided 
by a national sacrifice, an exceptional sacri- 
fice, and one fixed forthwith, and, as it is a 
question of extinguishing the capital of the 
debt, a sacrifice in which all forms of wealth 
will share. This sacrifice will be accepted 
with courage if the country is certain that its 
contribution will not merely be thrown into 
the bottomless pit of an unbalanced budget, 
but will be exclusively employed in lightening 
the burden of the debt. This certainty will 
be given to it by the creation of a sinking 
fund which we intend to be not only au- 
tonomous and independent of the State, but 
in full control of its own resources, as these 
will have been conferred upon it once for all 
by law. By the energetic setting on foot of 
this program the government means to insure 
a monetary stabilization without which the 
most courageous measures would be vain. 
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But, however great the internal effort 
might be, the franc would not be safe, M. 
Painlevé continued, until an agreement 
had been reached for the settlement of war 
debts. The negotiations begun in London 
and Washington by the previous govern- 
ment would therefore be pursued with 
the desire to arrive at an equitable solu- 
tion. The best guarantee of the success of 
these negotiations would be the effort 
made by the country to save itself. Ina 
few days, when it had brought in its 
financial proposals, the government would 
call upon parliament for an exceptional 
effort to push on the debates. The year 
1926 must mark a decisive date for the 
restoration of French finances. 

After a reference to social insurance and 
to the “single school,” which should insure 
in a reasonable manner the education of 
the rising generation, should direct each 
child according to his powers, and should 
pick out the “really best,” and other do- 
mestic subjects, M. Painlevé referred to 
military reform, which, he said, would be 
undertaken without delay. The new or- 
ganization would enable the period of mili- 
tary service to be reduced to one year. 
Parliament would be called upon shortly 
to pronounce on electoral reform, and the 
government would, like its two predeces- 
sors, be in favor of a return to scrutin 
d’arrondissement. 


Morocco and Syria 


Turning to external questions, M. Pain- 
levé said that the danger which had existed 
in Morocco for several months was now 
completely disposed of. Marshal Pétain 
would leave for France tomorrow. Twenty- 
one battalions, including the 11 belonging 
to the French Regular Army, which had 
been sent out as reinforcements since Feb- 
ruary, would return home, and the men 
who had been called up would be released 
at the legal date. All that the government 
wanted was peace, but it must be a real 
peace. It was for the Rifi and Jabala 
tribes to show whether they, too, wanted a 
loyal peace and one of co-operation in an 
autonomy in conformity with the treaties. 


Then he continued: 


Syria has been the scene of painful events, 
but it would be unjust not to recognize that 
they are the result of the same wave of 
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agitation which is breaking from China to 
Morocco and with which we have been faced 
to the north of Fez. Passions of all kinds, 
intrigues against foreigners, and false news 
from Pan-Islamic and revolutionary sources 
have aroused, in quarters which are par- 
ticularly sensitive, an unrest which the gov- 
ernment can only allay by itself keeping calm 
and by calling upon public opinion to do the 
same. Into the facts themselves an inquiry 
is going on and the government has called 
for precise explanations. It will thereafter 
give Parliament full information, and will 
assume the whole of its responsibility with 
no other feeling than that of absolute im- 
partiality and with no other desire, in choos- 
ing a civilian representative of France, than 
to prepare and hasten, in conformity with 
our mandate, the moment when the peoples 
of Syria, peoples of old civilization, shall be 
capable of governing themselves. 


As for Locarno, said M. Painlevé, 
France, still bleeding and not yet out of 
danger, had taken the lead of the nations 
in the search for security. “The atmos- 
phere of our old continent is thereby, as it 
were, purified. It is not that the era of 
difficulties between peoples is closed, but 
they see at length a way out. The paths 
of peace are open. You can have con- 
fidence in the statesman who has achieved 
the Locarno Pact, to derive from it all the 
advantages which it contains.” 


LOCARNO—AND AFTER 


HE treaties of Locarno have had 

varying reception in the countries of 
Europe which are affected by them. Only 
in Great Britain were they received with 
almost unanimous support, as is witnessed 
by the promptness with which the British 
Parliament has ratified them. In France 
and Germany there has been decidedly less 
unanimity. 


German Crisis Over Locarno 


The signing of the Locarno treaties has 
precipitated an acute political crisis in 
Berlin. Just before the treaties were 
actually initialed, the German Foreign 
Minister, Herr Stresemann, received a 
telegram from Berlin in which he was 
warned by the leaders of the Nationalist 
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parties that they would oppose the treaties. 
He agreed to the treaties in spite of that; 
but when he and the Chancellor returned 
to Berlin from Locarno the storm burst 
forth. 

The Nationalist press began a violent 
campaign against the treaties, and the 
cabinet passed through a number of stormy 
sessions, the result of which was the resig- 
nation of the three Nationalist members 
of the cabinet. Their resignation was ac- 
cepted by President Hindenburg on Octo- 
ber 26, and it was decided not to fill, for 
the time being, the posts thus made vacant. 

In spite of the defection and the oppo- 
sition of the Nationalists, the government 
hopes to carry the treaties through the 
Reichstag with the aid of the Socialist 
votes, or, failing that, to dissolve the 
Reichstag and order new elections. 


Reaction of the French Press 


In France the Poincarist press has gen- 
erally taken the point of view that no one 
German signature is better than any other, 
and that by surrendering the Rhineland 
France has given up the only guarantee 
against another attack by Germany. 

There is also in France a certain amount 
of mistrust of M. Briand’s expansive tem- 
permanent and a fear that he may not 
have pledged France’s generosity too far. 
This feeling of reserve is strengthened by 
the objections raised to the pact by the 
Nationalists in Germany. Hence we find 
the Temps arguing that the promises 
made by M. Briand in his speech at the 
final session at Locarno are not to be 
taken too literally, but “as a proof of 
France’s sincere wish to faciltate a policy 
of rapprochement rather than an actual 
engagement as to the settlement of definite 
questions.” 

Both the Echo de Paris and the Journal 
des Débats have criticized the treaties on 
the general ground that Germany is not 
to be trusted. 


Attitude in Poland 


The Polish press has been rather re- 
served in its attitude to the Locarno 
treaties. The papers have published 
prominently the statements issued by For- 
eign Minister Count Skrzynski and Prime 
Minister Grabski, in which both ministers 
express themselves as highly satisfied, and 
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both argue that the alliance with France 
has been strengthened, a point which the 
press has vigorously contested recently. 

Count Skrzynsky declared that the 
Franco-Polish alliance had now taken on 
a form which could be approved by the 
Left Government of France, and had re- 
ceived the moral approval of all States 
participating in the conference. M. Grab- 
ski added that this alliance was formerly 
one existing only between the two coun- 
tries concerned, but that today it enjoyed 
the entire approval of Great Britain, 
whose moral support had been given to the 
treaty. Count Skrzynsky said that Polish 
relations with Great Britain had become 
closer. As far as Germany was concerned, 
all territorial questions had been entirely 
excluded from the new Polish-German 
Arbitration Treaty. The interests of 
Poland and of Czechoslovakia had been 
proved to be identical. 

There has been some criticism of the 
treaties, however, and a distinguished pub- 
licist, Professor Stronsky, has published a 
violent attack on the treaties on the 
ground that Germany has won and Poland 
has lost at Locarno. 


Depression in Moscow 


The successful issue of the Locarno 
Conference has made a great impression 
in Moscow, where, both on the platform 
and in the press, until the last moment, it 
was continuously affirmed that various 
obstacles would surely wreck the negotia- 
tions. 

The Bolshevist leaders assume the atti- 
tude that “Germany’s defection from the 
spirit of Rapallo” is not yet complete, and 
they assert that a possibility still exists of 
“saving Germany from herself,” since 
ratification requires a two-thirds majority 
of the Reichstag. Apparently they count 
not only on the Communist elements in 
the Reichstag, but also on the extreme 
Nationalists, and there is evidence that 
they intend to promote an agitation among 
the extremists of both sides. 

Meanwhile the stream of vituperation 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain as the pro- 
moter of the Locarno conspiracy against 
the Soviet republics goes on. During the 
past few days Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald have been 
subjected to abuse in connection with the 
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arrest of Communists, which the Bolshe- 
vists call the first fruits of Liverpool and 
Locarno. The Pravda says that the Labor 
Party conference at Liverpool gave Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks a clear mandate, 
which he is now joyfully executing. It de- 
clares that, although repression may de- 
stroy the work of many years, the British 
Communist party, as a branch of the Com- 
munist International, has taken firm root 
in Great Britain and will emerge strength- 
ened, to resume the fray. These words be- 
lie the Soviet Government’s real mood, 
which has been one of depression during 
the past fortnight. 


THREE YEARS OF FASCISM 


N October 28 the Fascisti celebrated 

the third anniversary of their march 
on Rome. The principal celebration took 
place in Milan, where Prime Minister 
Mussolini, wearing the uniform of general 
of the militia, reviewed 20,000 Black 
Shirts. In the afternoon of that day 
there was a great Fascist gathering at 
La Scala Theater, in the course of which 
the Syndic of Milan presentee Signor 
Mussolini with a gold medal, the gift of 
the city. 


Mussolini’s Review of His Régime 


In reply to the Syndic of Milan, Mus- 
solini reviewed the work of the Fascist 
Government in its three years of power. 
He said that during this period no fewer 
than 3,000 measures of an administrative, 
political, and legislative character had 
been passed. “You understand that if we 
had submitted every one of these measures 
for discussion and approval by a parlia- 
mentary assembly composed of 535 re- 
spectable gentlemen, we should not have 
been able to conclude anything.” The 
rigid discipline which he had imposed on 
the nation was necessary for many rea- 
sons. Italy, in his opinion, must always 
be ready to defend her “sacred frontiers.” 
“There are parties abroad which have not 
resigned themselves to the fait accompli 
of our frontiers. Now if these frontiers 
tomorrow should be questioned I would 
beg His Majesty to unsheathe the sword 
again.” 

Speaking of the political ideas of Fas- 
cismo, Signor Mussolini said that Liberal- 
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ism was no longer a force because the con- 
ditions have changed. Socialism was re- 
duced to a heap of rubbish. “Our form- 
ula,” he added, “is this: All in the State, 
nothing outside the State, nothing against 
the State.” In his opinion, Parliament 
used to be overpowerful, and the remedy 
of Fascismo was to reduce all the powers 
of Parliament. The executive must be at 
the top, among all the powers of the State. 
The Fascist régime, he said, could be over- 
thrown only by force. As to the future, 
“this century must be the century of our 
power, just as the last was the century of 
our independence.” But, in order that 
Italy should become powerful, the people 
must be absolutely disciplined. 

After the speech at La Scala, Signor 
Mussolini addressed an overflow meeting 
from the balcony of the theater. In the 
few words that he spoke he extolled 
Greater Italy. 


Internal Fascist Discipline 


Several days before the anniversary 
celebration, Signor Farinacci, the Sec- 
retary General of the Fascist Party, de- 
livered an address before the National 
Fascist Congress, in which he deprecated 
acts of lawlessness in which members of 
the party often indulge and read out the 
following decalogue of commands which 
the Fascist provincial leaders must strictly 
observe : 

(1) It is the duty of the Fascist provincial 
secretaries to see that the party is strictly 
disciplined; the intransigence of the local 
party leaders must be not only political, but 
moral in character. 

(2) No further recruits to be admitted in 
the Fascist Party. 

(3) All the Fascist associations whose 
members disturb public order or work are to 
be disbanded. 

(4) All Fascist squads to be disbanded. 

(5) A full inquiry to be opened immedi- 
ately on the activity and morality of all the 
members of the Fascist Party; the Fascist 
membership ticket for 1926 will not be given 
to those who are morally or politically un- 
worthy to have it. 

(6) All Fascists must have an occupation ; 
unemployed and those who are unable to 
give a precise account of their way of living 
to be expelled. 
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(7) The wearing of the black shirt on oc- 
casions other than those specified by the 
party leaders is strictly prohibited. 

(8) The carrying of arms and big sticks 
during Fascist processions and demonstra- 
tions is strictly forbidden. 


(9) All the members of the dissolved 


squads are invited to join the national 
militia. 
(10) All those who break discipline or 


commit unjustifiabie acts of violence to be 
severely punished. 


The council adopted unanimously a 
resolution expressing confidence in Signor 
Farinacci and his policy. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE GRECO- 
BULGARIAN INCIDENT 


HE recent conflict between Greece 

and Bulgaria over frontier difficulties 
has provided the League of Nations with 
an opportunity for testing some of its ma- 
chinery for the first time since the crea- 
tion of the League. The trouble between 
the two countries had been brewing for 
some time past. On October 22 it culmi- 
nated in an invasion of Bulgaria by troops 
of the Greek Third Army Corps. Bul- 
garia immediately appealed to the Council 
of the League for protection under Article 
X of the League Covenant, since both 
Greece and Bulgaria are members of the 
League. The rapidity with which the 
League officials acted in the matter has 
been perfectly astounding. Six hours 
after the Bulgarian appeal was received 
by the Secretary General of the League, 
an extraordinary meeting of the League 
Council was decided upon by the Presi- 
dent of the Council, Briand, and invita- 
tions to the members were immediately 
dispatched. 


Meeting of the Council 


The Council of the League met on Oc- 
tober 26. In the meantime M. Briand, as 
President of the Council, sent urgent 
recommendation to the two governments 
for the immediate cessation of hostilities 
and the withdrawal of their respective 
troops. 

Practically every member of the Coun- 
cil was present, and some of them had to 
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drop urgent business of their own coun- 
tries to attend the meeting. British For- 
eign Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, came 
from London; M. Hymans came from 
Brussels; Signor Scialoja from Rome; M. 
Unden arrived by aéroplane from Stock- 
holm. Dr. Benesh (Czechoslovakia) was 
the only regular member of the Council 
who was not able to attend, and he was 
represented by M. Veverka. Other mem- 
bers, apart from M. Briand, were Viscount 
Ishii (Japan), Sefor Quifiones de Leon, 
Marquis de Alchedo (Spain), Senhor 
Mello Franco (Brazil), and Sefor Guani 
(Uruguay). 

Representatives of both governments 
concerned were asked to present their re- 
spective points of view. M. Morfoff, 
speaking in the name of his government, 
declared that Bulgarian troops had never 
occupied Greek territory. M. Karapanos, 
replying on behalf of Greece, said that the 
Greek troops would be withdrawn from 
Bulgaria as soon as Bulgarian troops had 
evacuated Greek territory. 

In face of the complete contradiction 
between these two statements, M. Briand 
invited the Council to confer in private 
on the matter for about half an hour. 
The deliberations actually lasted about an 
hour. When the members returned to the 
Council room, M. Briand asked Mr. 
Chamberlain, as reporter of the meeting, 
to read the resolution on which the Coun- 
cil had decided. 

In this resolution the Council requested 
both governments to inform it within 24 
hours that unconditional orders had been 
issued to their troops to retire within their 
frontiers, and within 60 hours—that is 
to say, at the sitting to be held on Thurs- 
day—that the troops had actually been 
withdrawn as required, that all hostilities 
had ceased, and that all troops had been 
warned that the resumption of firing 
would be severely punished. The gov- 
ernments of France, Great Britain, and 
Italy were requested to send officers with- 
in reach to report to the Council as soon as 
its request had been fulfilled. 

Before reading out the resolution, Mr. 
Chamberlain drew attention to the seri- 
ousness of the case. This was a frontier 
incident, he said, of a type which had 
more than once had serious consequences 
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when no machinery existed for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. It would be 
an affront to civilization if now, with the 
machinery of the League at their disposal, 
the two governments concerned allowed 
the incident to lead to warlike operations 
instead of submitting it to the Council, 
which would always have regard to their 
honor and safety. 

The Greek and Bulgarian delegates 
were then asked if they had any objec- 
tions to raise and if they accepted in the 
name of their governments the request 
made by the Council. M. Morfoff replied 
that he nad instructions from his govern- 
ment to accept the ruling of the Council 
without condition. M. Karapanos said 
that he had no objections to raise to the 
request of the Council to his government, 
which he felt sure would agree to its 
terms. 

End of the Conflict 


On October 29 the Council received suf- 
ficient assurances that hostilities between 
the two contestants had been brought to 
an end. In the first place, it received a 
telegram from the French, British, and 
Italian military attachés, who had been 
sent from Belgrade to report on the situa- 
tion at Demirkapu, saying that the Greek 
troops were withdrawing according to 
orders, and that the Greek command had 
undertaken to complete the evacuation by 
8 o’clock that evening. To avoid any risks 
of further incidents, arrangements had 
been made that the Bulgarian troops 
should not begin to reoccupy the area 
evacuated until 1 p. m. the following day. 
This was followed by a telegram from the 
Greek Foreign Office, saying that, although 
the Greek retirement had been delayed by 
a Bulgarian attack the previous evening, 
the Greek government was most anxious 
to conform to the decision of the League, 
and would neglect no steps to assure that 
the Bulgarian territory was evacuated by 
the appointed time. 

Thus Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in a re- 
port which was laid before the Council at 
its meeting on the afternoon of October 
29, was able to record that the first object 
to which the Council had set itself had 
been achieved. The Council, he said, 
could now proceed to wind up the dispute. 
The Greek and Bulgarian governments 
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had both undertaken to release any prison- 
ers taken, but Mr. Chamberlain requested 
that they would again give a formal as- 
surance that this would be done, and that 
any property or cattle which had been 
seized by either side should be restored or, 
if this were impossible, paid for. 

The Council finally decided to appoint 
a commission, consisting of five members, 
to inquire and report on all questions con- 
nected with the incident. The Commis- 
sion was duly constituted and left for the 
disputed frontier on November 6. 


THE SHELLING OF DAMASCUS 


HE Syrian correspondent of the Lon- 

don Times gives the following bril- 
liant description of the riots in the ancient 
city of Damascus which led to the shelling 
of the ancient city by the French and 
caused so great a stir on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The report is dated October 25. 


Now that a calmer atmosphere reigns, it is 
possible to give some connected account of 
the recent trouble and its beginning. The 
events in the Jebel Druse undoubtedly 
played a contributory part in causing the 
Damascus trouble, just as they have been the 
root of outbreaks that occurred recently in 
other parts of the country. The reverses the 
French had suffered and the opposition they 
encountered in the Jebel combined to create 
a general atmosphere of excitement and rest- 
lessness throughout Syria. Incidentally, if 
at the time the French were compelled to 
denude Damascus of troops the Druses had 
taken the opportunity offered thereby, they 
could have occupied the city and the whole 
country would have risen. As it was, they 
missed their chance, but what has since hap- 
pened in the Jebel has, on the one hand, 
swelled the national movement and, on the 
other hand, encouraged disrespect for au- 
thority and fomented a spirit of increasing 
lawlessness which has found expression in 
the incidents of brigandage reported lately, 
culminating in last week’s trouble here. 

Outside the city the brigands have been 
very active, and lately the French, having 
received reinforcements, have been occupied 
in dealing with the villages suspected of har- 
boring bandits. Although they have done 
much in this connection, the route from 
Beirut is still by no means safe, and on my 
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journey here I had to obey official warnings 
that I would motor only as far as Rayak, 
whence I had to continue the journey by the 
Aleppo express. Even then, although the 
train was guarded, a brigand entered a com- 
partment close to mine and robbed a woman. 


Parade of Corpses 


About a fortnight ago the French burned 
several villages southeast of the city and 
brought a couple of dozen corpses of brigands 
to Damascus, where, after parading them on 
camel-back through the main streets, they 


exposed them in the Marghi Square. The 
parade was a revolting spectacle, as_ the 


bodies rocked in rhythm with the camels’ 
movements. It was intended as a warning to 
the turbulent element. It had, however, an 
entirely opposite effect, for it merely served 
to infuriate the populace and accentuated the 
feeling of irritation already abroad. What 
added to the indignation was that several of 
these corpses were those of Damascenes. 
Three days later, in the morning, the guard 
found outside the “Bab esh Shargi” (Gate 
of the East) the corpses of 12 Circassians 
(the French are using them largely as ir- 
regulars). This was the reply, typical of the 
spirit of those whom it was intended to in- 
timidate. 

On the night of Saturday, October 17, 
French soldiers were attacked and mutilated 
in one of the low quarters. Later the same 
night several were fired on while on patrol. 
The next morning there appeared in the 
Shaghour quarter a band of some three- 
score brigands, led by one Hassan al Kharrat, 
a former chief ghafiir (night watchman) of 
the city, than whom, of course, no better 
cicerone for a looting expedition within its 
precincts could have been found. A little 
later another band coming from a Druse 
village to the south of the city, which, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with the Jebel 
Druse, appeared in the Meidan quarter. Both 
bands made for the bazaars and the center 
of the city and started looting. Encouraged 
by this, bad characters from other quarters 
disarmed the police and took their rifles and 
also began to loot, shooting in the air all the 
time and creating a panic. 

One of the quarters to which the Druse 
band paid attention was the Armenian, the 
members of which were alleged to have 
helped to loot the villages recently burned 
and to have sold their trophies in the public 
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market. In reality it was Circassian irregu- 
lars who had done the looting and openly 
sold what they obtained in the bazaars, 
ponies being offered for a couple of pounds. 
Two of them, while offering their hauls on 
the merj (park or meadow) that morning, 
had quarreled and accidentally shot two in- 
nocent countrymen who were looking on—an 
incident which did not improve the situation. 
However, the Druses, for some obscure rea- 
son, thought the looters and the sellers of loot 
were Armenians, and that hapless folk, so 
often in this part of the Mediterranean, the 
victim of faction fights or mob fury, had to 
suffer yet one more injustice. 

By this time the city resounded from end 
to end with rifle shots. No one knew what 
really was happening, but all were, not un- 
naturally, somewhat excited, and the uncer- 
tainty added to the general nervousness. 
The French appeared to believe, from the de- 
velopment which the situation had under- 
gone overnight, that some important move- 
ment on the part of the populace was im- 
minent and that larger forces were at work 
than was really the case. (Competent ob- 
servers estimate that the total number of 
marauders roaming the city never exceeded 
500.) At midday on the 18th the French 
sent tanks through the city and these passed 
along the bazaars at a terrific speed, firing 
to the right and left without ceasing. The 
mob erected barricades in the rear of the 
tanks, and when they were returning they 
were shot at from above, many of their crews 
being wounded. 


Guns and Airplanes 


At 6 o’clock that evening the French started 
to bombard the old city. The shelling was 
intermittent, and as far as is known only 
blank shell were used at that juncture, but 
this did not diminish the consternation of the 
populace and a large number of Europeans 
whose quarters were in the native city, which 
was the object cf the bombardment. The 
shelling continued during the night. The 
next morning, suddenly and without warning, 
all the troops were withdrawn from the old 
city, including the Christian quarters, and 
concentrated at Salihiyeh at which were the 
French cantonments, whither all French 
families were removed. From 10 o’clock, for 
24 hours, the bombardment—live shell now 
being used—was continued by artillery out 
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side the city, while airplanes flew overhead, 
dropping bombs and using machine-guns. 
Only at noon on the 20th did the firing cease, 
and a truce was called, the terms being those 
of the ultimatum of which the conditions 
have already been reported. 

The 48 hours’ shelling, combined with the 
activities of the marauders, as might be ex- 
pected, left substantial traces. I made an 
extensive tour of the city and was shocked 
at the havoc wrought in every direction. 
The whole area lying between the Hamidieh 
Bazaar and the Street Called Straight had 
been laid in ruins. The Hamidieh is greatly 
damaged, but far worse is the Street Called 
Straight, the corrugated roof of which had 
been blown off in the center for quite a hun- 
dred yards, and a portion of it was hanging 
down into the street like a part of a collapsed 
In both bazaars shop after shop was 
destroyed, either by tank machine-guns, 
which riddled the iron shutters as_ they 
dashed through, or by shell, or by fire. 

As one walks through these bazaars, which 


balloon. 


but a few days ago were prosperous and in 
full activity—it is impossible to drive—one 
is depressed by the spectacle of destruction 
and ruin, and this feeling is accentuated by 
glimpses of even greater damage done up 
the little side alleys leading off them. The 
Saghur quarters are also badly damaged, while 
the Suk el Kharratin (Turners’ Market), 
which runs across the south end of the Street 
Called Straight, has 
house upon house and shop after shop having 
the appearance of being in process of demoli- 
tion. But the holes are unmistakably made 
by shell, and smoke between the 
rafters and firemen working on the roofs tell 
the true tale. 

Happily the Great Mosque escaped, in spite 
of its being near to the bombarded areas, but 
not so the beautiful green and blue tiled 
Senaniyeh Mosque, which has an enormous 
hole in the dome made by a shell and some 
of its mosaic windows destroyed. The Imam 
and some worshippers invited us in to view 
what had happened. They scarcely spoke; 
their attitude eloquently expressed how 
deeply they felt. From the minaret a won- 
derful panorama is to be hed of the whole 
city, and it was from there that I first real- 
ized the extent of the destruction which had 
been done. 


also suffered severely, 


curling 
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Buildings Destroyed 

An irreparable loss is the Palace of Azm, 
belonging to the family of that name, which 
has given many prominent men to Damascus. 
It is one of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque buildings in the city. It housed the 
Institut d’Art et Archéolegie Musulman. Its 
director is M. de Lorey, and it contained 
many rare objects, including all recent ar- 
chreological discoveries in Syria, and was 
renowned for its marble fittings and mosaic 
work. Practically none of these treasures re- 
main. Brigands either looted or deliberately 
smashed them—pieces on the ground reveal 
what the Vandal hands did—while shell fire 
has barely left the walls standing of the 
handsome haramlik. The brigands also paid 
attention to the palace which General Sarrail 
recently selected as a pied-d-terre during his 
periodical visits to Damascus. The General 
had left it only that morning for Deraa, and 
by evening his apartments had been reduced 
to ruins by shells which rained on the palace 
as soon as it was known that the brigands 
had seized it. 

The sweetmeat bazaar, “El Bzourieh,” near 
by, is seriously damaged, and a shop, the 
famous “Dalale,” is completely destroyed. 

The houses of such well-known families as 
Ali Riza Pasha er Rikabi, the Emir Abdui- 
lah’s Premier, and the Bakris, who joined 
Sultan Atrash, and the Kawatlu, all have 
been completely destroyed. The house of 
Kawatlu wa sone of the show places and 
was, like the Azm Palace, a gem of Arabesque 
art. These are but some of the buildings of 
the damaged areas. Words fail to describe 
fittingly the spectacle which the ancient and 
sacred city now presents. A good deal of 
damage was done by fire, either lit by ma- 
rauders or caused by shells and bombs. In 
many places débris is still smouldering. 

It is very difficult to estimate the financial 
loss represented by this destruction of prop- 
erty. Various authorities place it at between 
one and two million gold Turkish pounds. 


Panic in the City 


During the two days’ bombardment, and, 
indeed, until yesterday morning, the city was 
panic-stricken. The European element par- 
ticularly was alarmed, for the complete with- 
drawal of troops from the Christian quarter 
left them exposed to the fanatical fury of the 
marauders, which the slightest incident might 


have aroused. The various consular officials 
had great difficulty in reaching their na- 
tionals, but by dint of much patience and at 
no little personal risk, they succeeded in 
rescuing all. In regard to the British, a 
serious case was the Presbyterian Mission 
school, where a shell entered a sitting room, 
completely gutting it. The inmates of the 
house, two ladies, were fortunately in an- 
other part of the building and were removed 
to safety. In another British institution, the 
Victoria Hospital, the matron and staff sud- 
denly found themselves called on to cope 
with some 500 Armenian families, who, with 
their baggage, sought refuge from the ma- 
rauders. The presence of such an element 
added to the dangers to which the hospital 
was exposed, but the staff pluckily stuck to 
their posts and admitted all who wanted to 
enter. 

So far, it is reported that only two persons 
(Tripolitans) were killed and one British 
subject was wounded. That the European 
communities came off so lightly and escaped 
the attentions of the riff-raff was not due to 
the good management of the French authori- 
ties, but rather to the good offices of the Mos- 
lems. The latter behaved splendidly and per- 
sonally organized public order in the Chris- 
tian quarter after the withdrawal of the 
troops, and actually defended it against at- 
tempts by the unruly elements to enter for 
loot. In one instance some Moslem police- 
men conducted Europeans to a place of 
safety. 

All the Europeans I met were warmly 
grateful for this Moslem assistance. None 
who lived through those three terrible days 
(October 18-20) will ever forget the experi- 
ence, particularly the two nights of incessant 
shelling, which, with the added horrors of 
fires springing up on all sides, became veri- 
table nights of terror. 

But while the Europeans feel unable ade- 


quately to express their gratitude to the Mos-. 


lems, there is at Beirut, as well as Damascus, 
considerable resentment that an open town 
like Damascus, including areas which are 
officially known as European, should have 
been bombarded and all the troops withdrawn 
from the Christian quarter without in either 
ease the slightest warning. More especially 
is this resented, since throughout the French 
authorities reiterated the assurance that Eu- 
ropeans would be safeguarded, and at the 
critical moment they were left to the tender 
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mercies of the mob, while the French families 
were all withdrawn within the French lines. 
The bitter feeling which has been aroused 
will, I afraid, take some time to die 
down. 

The situation here appears to be in hand, 
but normal conditions are not yet in sight. 
Barbed-wire entanglements and stone barri- 
cades still adorn El Marghi Square, the 
municipality, and the French hospital and 
other military buildings, and armed guards 
are all over the city, which is deserted after 
7 in the evening, none daring to venture out 
for fear of being shot. 


am 


Whole Druse Question Involved 


By dint of force the French can maintain 
peace in Damascus, but the key to the whole 
situation in Syria today is the Jebel Druse, 
and as long as that question is unsettled 
sporadic troubles in various parts of the 
country will continue to increase. Those 
qualified to know believe that it will take a 
much larger force than that now available to 
pacify the Jebel and maintain peace in the 
rest of the country, which now abounds in 
brigands. Yet the Druse difficulty could 
even now be overcome without repressive 
measures. It has been entirely due to failure 
to appreciate its psychological aspect and the 
persistent endeavor to ride rough-shod over 
a race renowned for its pride and virility. 
Properly handled, the Druses could be con- 
verted, without any force, from a _ serious 
menace—the French have by no means estab- 
lished themselves in the Jebel—into allies, 
and automatically the problem of internal 
public security would be solved. 

Economically, also, the settlement of the 
Druse question would be a relief. The cut- 
ting off of the Jebel from all intercourse 
with the outside world, as well as the fail- 
ure of the Hauran crops, hit every one very 
badly, for on the one hand it means that 
advances against the crops cannot be re- 
covered, and on the other hand no trade is 
being done with the interior. Beirut is suf- 
fering particularly. Merchants are unable 
to take up goods ordered, the customs are 
congested, and the banks are beginning to 
refuse to discount trade bills. A continua- 


tion of the present conditions will end, it is 
feared, in many failures. 
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TURKEY UNDER KEMAL 


grate from Turkey indicate that, 
under the rule of Ghazi Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, the “Sick Man of Europe” 
is rapidly becoming inoculated with de- 
cidedly Western ways. For example, 
when, on November 1, Kemal Pasha came 
to the Grand National Assembly to de- 
liver his presidential address, he wore 
evening dress and a top hat, while the 
deputies were similarly attired. 


Kemal Urges New Methods 


The presidential address covered all the 
principal activities of Turkish national 
life and repeatedly expressed the urgent 
need that Turkey should sweep away old 
shackles and introduce new methods of 
civilization and progress. The portion of 
the speech devoted to foreign affairs was 
relatively brief. The President referred 
with special friendliness to the Soviet 
Government, with which Turkish rela- 
tions were based on “mutual confidence.” 
He also mentioned Persia and Afghanis- 
tan, and declared that outstanding ques- 
tions with the Western Powers were being 
settled according to treaty. In alluding 
to Mosul the Ghazi Pasha contented him- 
self with expressing confidence that just- 
ice would be done to Turkish rights. He 
called attention to the recent efforts to 
conclude a security pact which was calcu- 
lated to provide a sure basis for the hap- 
piness of nations, but he added that as 
long as it did not include all peoples it 
was far from assuring universal peace. 

In surveying the internal situation, the 
Ghazi Pasha referred with pride to the 
suppression of the Kurdish revolt, which 
had been prepared long in advance and 
was the result of a current of reactionary 
opinion. The revolt had admittedly been 
provoked by certain evils existing in cer- 
tain provinces, and the application of re- 
medial measures must be followed atten- 
tively. The country was determined to 
stamp out such reactionary influences, 
and the secular national economic policy 
of the New Turkey was the touchstone of 
the government’s future activity. 

The President dwelt at considerable 
length on the freedom of the press, of 
which he approved in principle, but de- 
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clared that the country would not tolerate 
the existence of “brigands” of the press, 
and if intellectuals profited, by its liberty, 
to cause trouble and interfere with peace- 
ful development, they would be punished 
severely. This passage is generally taken 
to mean that there is little chance of an 
immediate pardon for Hussein Jahid Bey, 
the late editor of the Tanin, who is now 
under sentence of perpetual exile at Cho- 
rum, in spite of the motion which is to be 
moved on his behalf by Yunus Nadi Bey, 
the editor of the Jumhuriet. His Excel- 
lency then rapidly reviewed in turn the 
progress in the various departments, and 
noted with special satisfaction that made 
by the railways, which were being con- 
structed without hitch, in spite of the 
drain on the resources of the country 
caused by the Kurdish revolt. He also 
referred to the need for reorganizing just- 
ice and abolishing the present imperfect 
code, and urged the rapid passage of bills 
for the remodeling of the penal, civil, and 
commercial codes. 


Young People’s Movement 


The Constantinople correspondent of 
the London Times reports interesting de- 
velopments in the movement of Young 
Turks, which is known as the Turk Oja- 
chi, the Turkish Home. He says that the 
local branches of this vast organization 
are to be found in every town in Turkey, 
from Adrianople to the Persian border, 
from the shores of the Black Sea to the 
confines of Syria. Every Turk above the 
age of 18 is eligible for membership, and 
hundreds of Turkish women share in the 
activities of an institution that numbers 
its members by thousands and supplies 
Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his 
colleagues with the most fruitful soil for 
the propagation of their social, economic, 
and cultural doctrines and aspirations. 

It is difficult to define the Turk Oja- 
ghi. Its activities today are not quite 
what they were originally. At the time 
of the foundation of the Turk Ojaghi, in 
1912, by writers, speakers, and thinkers, 
such as Hamdullah Subhi Bey (the pres- 
ent Minister of Education), Aghaoglu 
Ahmed Bey, and the late Zia Geuk Alp, 
the Turk Ojaghi had an overwhelmingly 
national flavor. The first Young Turk 
policy of “Ottomanism,” whereby all sub- 
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jects of the old Empire, whether Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, or Albanians, 
were to have sunk their religious hostility 
and racial antipathies in that one all-em- 
bracing and blessed word “Ottoman,” had 
not proved a successful substitute for the 
Pan-Islamic policy of Abdul Hamid. 
Something more definitely Turkish was 
then sought, and the common bond of 
union was found in membership of the 
great Turanian family; in the racial 
affinity and religious identity of the Otto- 
man Turks with the Turcomans of Persia 
and Central Asia, with the inhabitants of 
the Azerbaijan, with the Tartars of the 
Crimea and southern Russia. This new 
conception received a fresh impulse after 
the territorial losses sustained by Turkey 
in the Balkan wars, and was still further 
developed during the lifetime of Enver 
Pasha by the consequences of the World 
War, the ruin of the old Ottoman Empire, 
the breaking away of the Arabian prov- 
inces, and the disappearance of Tsarist 
Russia. 


Growth of Nationalism 


This predominantly national flavor was 
manifested in various ways. The very ex- 
pression Turk Ojaghi was borrowed from 
the ancient Turkish language, and indi- 
cated that one of its fundamental objects 
was the purification of the Turkish tongue 
from all the countless Persian and Arab 
words that had crept into it. Zealous 
supporters of the Turk Ojaghi adopted for 
themselves Turkish equivalents for their 
Arab names and were pledged to give only 
Turkish names to their children. Hitherto 
the religious idea had taken precedence 
over the idea of nationality. From now 
onward the sentiment of nationality began 
to take precedence over the religious idea. 
Those Turks who formerly had _ been 
Moslems before they were Turks now be- 
eame Turks before they were Moslems. 
They went into battle less as the cham- 
pions of the Prophet and of the Koran 
than in defense of the fatherland. And 
as with religion, so also with other aspects 
of life and civilization. The old tradi- 
tions of the Turkish race, the old Turkish 
language, the old history, plastic arts, 
laws, music and poetry were all studied, 
and attempts were made to revive them 
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in forms owing as little as possible to ex- 
traneous influences. 

The successful institution of the Turk- 
ish Republic and the general trend of 
foreign policy pursued by Angora have 
naturally had their influence upon the 
Turk Ojaghi. A republic which profes- 
sedly desires to confine its activities as far 
as possible to its own territories and to 
their development, and which has osten- 
tatiously jettisoned the old pretensions of 
the Sultan-Caliph to pose as the champion 
of Islam, has not the same inclination to 
foster the family bonds between itself and 
kindred peoples, especially when such a 
policy would bring it up against the 
Union of Soviet Republics. The national 
aspect of the Turk Ojaghi has therefore 
become more restricted and more purely 
Turkish. But while the principal objects 
of the Turk Ojaghi, as laid down in its 
program, are to preserve and protect the 
national conscience, to cultivate the Turk- 
ish genius, to spread Turkish culture, and, 
in a word, to develop the Turkish nation, 
the nationalism of the Turk Ojaghi, ex- 
ternally at least, is perhaps not quite so 
militant and insistent as it once was. 


Lectures and Concerts 


This is easy to understand. National- 
ism is the mainspring of all the efforts 
which are being made to bring Turkey 
up to the level of the Great Powers, and, 
especially since the recent successful re- 
pression of the forces of reaction, there is 
not the same necessity for preaching it at 
all seasons and hours. Nationalism, in 
fact, has now come to be accepted as the 
presupposed foundation on which the 
modern Turkish superstructure is to be 
reared. In its present phase, therefore, 
the Turk Ojaghi has tended to become a 
sort of combination of the Y. M. C. A. or 
Y. W. C. A. and of the polytechnic. At 
its many centers are given many lectures 
by eminent men. There are concerts of 
Turkish and other music. There are 
courses in foreign languages, in short- 
hand, in typewriting, and so forth. Most 
practical of all, perhaps, there is an ex- 
cellent system of traveling dispensaries, 
under which doctors visit remote villages 
in Anatolia, tending the sick and distrib- 
uting quinine in the madaria-stricken 
areas. 
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It is not hard to imagine what an im- 
portant part such an organization plays 
in the national life. Although bv an 
article in its program the Turk Ojaghi 
forbids politics to its members, it is able, 
willy-nilly, to exert great influence by 
means of its lectures, its local libraries, 
its museums, its social gatherings. Dur- 
ing the War of Independence it did much 
to rally the youth of the country round 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and nowadays 
when the President makes his journeys in 
the provinces he invariably pays a visit 
to the local branch of the Turk Ojaghi, 
and not infrequently it is in that building 
that he addresses the crowd. 


PERSIA UNDER AN AMERICAN 
ADMINISTRATOR 


OR three years now Persia has had 
an American, Dr. Millspaugh, as the 
administrator general of her finances. 
His work during this period has been emi- 
nently successful, as is witnessed by the 
fact that the Persian Government has 
gradually conferred on him a larger 
amount of authority and responsibility. 
The recent bloodless revolution in Persia 
has really strengthened Dr. Millspaugh’s 
position, since the new ruler of the coun- 
try, Rizah Khan, has been very favorably 
inclined toward him. 
Dr. Millspaugh has recently published 
a pamphlet which sets forth the results 
of the work performed by his mission 
since its arrival in Teheran, in the 
autumn of 1922. 


Foreign Officials in Persia 


Since 1900 Persia has had several 
European officials in her employ as 
financial advisers, but none of them 
accomplished much work of a permanent 
nature. There were two main reasons 
for this, which affected different individ- 
uals; some were unable, for one cause or 
another, to retain their appointments for 
a sufficient length of time to enable them 
to create permanent and effective reform ; 
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yet others, who succeeded in remaining 
for a more lengthy period, failed to secure 
sufficient independence of action to per- 
mit of the enforcement of the schemes 
for reorganization which they had pre- 
pared. 

Dr. Millspaugh states that it is pro- 
posed to utilize the proceeds of a foreign 
loan for one or more of the following pur- 
poses: first, for the funding of the float- 
ing debt; second, for the construction of 
highways; third, for the construction of 
a railway or railways; fourth, for the con- 
struction, where necessary, of customs 
buildings, quays, &c.; fifth, for the build- 
ing of a few essential telegraph lines; and 
sixth, for the improvement of agriculture. 
It is not stated, however, when or by 
whom the foreign loan is to be provided. 
After some remarks on manufactures and 
industries, the writer proceeds to the sub- 
ject of foreign trade, and it is interesting 
to note the extent to which, judging from 
such statistics as are available in the cus- 
toms department, this trade has increased 
since the war. In the year 1918-1919 the 
value in krans [a kran is worth about 4d.] 
was only 853,500,000 (approximately 
£14,225,000), whereas in 1923-1924 it 
had risen to 1,462,500,000 (approximately 
£24,375,000). The value of the export 
trade has risen from less than 20 per cent 
of the whole in 1918-1919 to 36 per cent 
in 1923-1924. 


Financial Reforms 


After touching upon banks and cur- 
rency, in which there has been no appreci- 
able change during the past three years, 
Dr. Millspaugh discusses the finance ad- 
ministration. He details the organization 
and duties of the ministry and mentions 
the various officials who are responsible 
for the collection of revenue. He then 
deals with his own mission. First, we have 
in detail the powers granted to the ad- 
ministrator general himself, and the dis- 
tribution of his assistance in the different 
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spheres of work assigned to them. This 
is followed by a brief summary of the re- 
forms and improvements which have al- 
ready been effected; these are said to in- 
clude thorough reorganization of the ad- 
ministration; the restriction of expendi- 
ture to conform to the provisions of the 
national budget; increase of receipts and 
the elimination of much waste by im- 
provements in the method of collection. 
It is mentioned that the Mejlis has re- 
cently passed a law authorizing the gov- 
ernment to engage by contract for three 
to five years 12 additional Americans for 
the finance administration, and one as 
director of agriculture; also that projects 
have been submitted for the engagement 
of Americans as director of roads and ex- 
pert on railway construction. This sug- 
gests the satisfaction of the Mejlis with 
what has been done and the confidence 
with which the mission is regarded. 

The report gives the totals of “credits 
and expenditures” for the year 1923-24 
under various headings; and the net re- 
sult shows a credit balance of about 9,- 
000,000 krans (approximately £150,000). 
The national budget for 1924-25, which is 
also given, amounts, approximately, to the 
total of expenditures during 1923-24; but 
the accounts for this year were not com- 
pleted when this report was published. 
The Persian Government is still handi- 
capped by external debts; and for the 
liquidation of these, which is said to be 
proceeding slowly but steadily, the rev- 
enues of the southern customs and the 
royalties received from the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company are at present devoted. The 
pamphlet closes with a summary of what 
is described as “national assets”; and in 
the concluding paragraph the writer ex- 
presses the conviction that, in view of the 
encouraging economic situation, the order 
and security which exist throughout the 
country, and the absence of international 
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complications, the present condition of 
Persia is very satisfactory. 


Threat of Famine in North Persia 


Since the publication of this report in- 
formation has been received of the possi- 
bility of a famine this year in northern 
Persia, and the fact of bread riots having 
already occurred in Teheran suggests that 
these apprehensions may be realized. Ow- 
ing to lack of transport, a famine is speci- 
ally difficult to deal with in Persia, and 
the problem of arranging relief work has 
hitherto been too much for the local ad- 
ministrations, who have relied upon the 
efforts of missionaries and other foreign- 
ers to relieve the distress of their people. 
Perhaps the institution of relief measures 
may be easier now that the government 
has the advantage of American advice in 
the ministries of finance and public works. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT POSITION 


ee a to an authoritative sur- 
vey of the world wheat situation, 
published in the London Economist, the 
areas devoted to the growth of wheat may 
be put for the two hemispheres at 200 
million acres, which, with reasonably good 
cultivation, should give us abundance, 
- even in a poor year, and superabundance 
in an average season. Owing, moreover, 
to the vast extent of continents over which 
the crop is grown, the world culture of the 
cereal erects itself into a species of assur- 
ance, and the vast majority of years are in 
effect average years. In the present sea- 
son the deficiency in the United States 
virtually balances the over-acreage yield 
in Canada, and reference to bygone years 
shows analogous offsets and compensa- 
tions; 1919, which afflicted both Europe 
and Asia with a disastrous deficiency, pre- 
sented fine surpluses to Argentina and to 
the United States; in this year France 
had her smailest pasture crop and the 
States their largest. 


Large and Small Wheat Producers 


The Great Powers, so far as wheat areas 
go, are those devoting over 10 million 
acres to wheat, and are France, Italy, 
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Canada, the United States, India, China, 
Australia, and Argentina; in millions of 
acres, 14, 11, 22, 54, 32, 20, 11, and 18. 
The Chinese estimate is, of course, em- 
pirical, but it cannot be safely omitted, 
because the teudency of China to devote 
wheat areas to other presumably more 
profitable crops is manifest, and Chinese 
imports are likely to become a trade in- 
cident materially affecting the Canadian 
and Australian export trade. 

Lands which cultivate between 2 and 10 
million acres of wheat are Spain, nearly 
10 millions; Rumania, 8 millions; French 
North African Possessions and Protec- 
torates, 7 millions; the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, 6 millions; Southeastern 
Europe, 5 millions; Germany, 4 millions, 
and Poland, 3 millions. The regions of 
Asia Minor, Iraq, and Persia constitute, 
naturally, a favorable wheat area, but it 
is doubtful if they at present devote more 
than 3 million acres to its culture. 
Countries which devote small areas to 
wheat, but raise a large yield to the acre, 
are Great Britain, 1% million acres; 
Belgium, 376,000; Holland, 130,000; 
Denmark, 150,000; Sweden, 363,000, and 
New Zealand, 167,000. The Japanese 
devote 1,155,000 acres; the Egyptians, 
1,379,000, and the Chileans, 1,400,000 
acres to wheat; all may be called low- 
medium producers. 

The roughest of working equations of 
the world’s wheat markets is that which 
assumes 200 million acres to be cultivated 
and 500 million quarters to be grown. 
This would be 1,200 pounds to the acre, 
against 1,960 pounds for Great Britain 
and a ton in Denmark. Moderate as such 
an estimate may appear, it is almost cer- 
tainly an exaggeration, and complaints of 
poor years are unduly frequent because 
expectation is built too high. The United 
States are nothing if not progressive, and 
their farmers are always opening up vir- 
gin soil, yet it is doubtful if the mean 
production has risen beyond the 800 
pounds per acre at which it stood 50 years 
ago. Canada shows a better agriculture, 
but cannot safely boast of more than 2 
quarters, or 960 pounds, to the acre. A 
conservative estimate of world wheat pro- 
duction will not exceed 1,000 pounds to 
the acre, or 416,700,000 quarters (480 
pounds). Adding in 20 million quarters 
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for Chinese production, the world esti- 
mates of the famous London “Grain Ship- 
ping List” for the years since the war 
have been: 1919, 363 million quarters; 
1920, 380 millions; 1921, 406 millions; 
1922, 410 millions; 1923, 456 millions; 


and 1924, 415 millions. If we add to 
these figures the International Institute 
of Agriculture’s preliminary 1925 esti- 
mate, that this year’s production exceeds 
that of 1924 by 20 million quarters, and 
reckon 1925 at 435 millions, we shall have 
a mean of not quite 410 millions for the 
seven post-war years. 


Production Since the War 


The eight great wheat producers may 
be credited in millions of quarters with 
seven years’ production as follows, un- 


official estimates being marked with a 
star: 

1919 1920 192% 1922 1923 1924 1925 
France .... 22 29 40 30 35 32 42 
ST cesses 21 18 24 20 28 22 29 
Comade .<.. 24 33 38 50 59 37 


49 
The U.S. A. 121 104 100+ 107 98 105 86 


ere 35 47 31 46 47 46 40 
THOR. scvce ao® 20° s0° ac* sa0* 20° 20° 
Australia .. 10 18 16 13 16 190s 21* 
Argentina .. 20 24 25 26 25 23 ©40as°* 


Total... 273 203 204 309 328 304 312 


The Australian and Argentine crops will 
not be reaped until Christmas, but their 
destinies are largely settled by Michael- 
mas, and the last fortnight’s cables 
have been most encouraging. The An- 
tipodean early summers are very settled 
weather periods in contrast with the 
Northern Hemisphere, wherein vicissi- 
tudes of early summer weather are fre- 
quent and important. 

France is gradually winning her way 
back to her position in 1902 and 1903, in 
both of which years she produced 43 to 44 
million quarters and was more than self- 
supporting. The Italian progress is more 
decisive; in 1902 and 1903 Italy pro- 
duced of wheat almost 16 million quar- 
ters. The King of Italy, who founded the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome just 20 years ago, has led his people 
in a policy of agricultural reconstruction, 
and, seeing that the crop yields of 1901-5 
were miserably below the potentialities of 
Italy’s soil and climate, one may rejoice 
without surprise at the progress made. 
Canada has not fully sustained the stand- 
ard of 1922-3, but the area of virgin soil 
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opened up every year materially tends to 
diminish, and Canadian farmers have not 
yet learned either to practice rotations or 
to use fertilizers. 

The United States have the smallest 
crop for some years, but part of the de- 
cline is due to agricultural attention be- 
ing called to crops deemed, at least for 
the time being, more profitable than 
wheat. American wheat areas fluctuate 
between 40 and 60 million acres in a man- 
ner which ministers greatly to speculation 
on the markets. For 1925 the area is 
53,995,000 acres, a decline of two and a 
half millions from 1924. 

China, as already remarked, is growing 
less wheat, though in the absence of re- 
turns we must keep to a nominal acreage. 
But in 1918 she was an exporter, and in 
1924 imported over two million quarters 
—a movement clearly calling for observa- 
tion. Australia gains ground as a wheat- 
producer, despite dear labor and a long 
voyage, which means a high freight. Ar- 
gentina likewise is a really progressive 
cultivator, keeping up large exports des- 
pite increasing home population. India 
makes no material progress, but does not 
lose ground. 

Second-class producers as regards quan- 
tity may be thus scheduled, space forbid- 
ding the citing of figures for other than 
the present year. Estimates are marked 
with a star; other returns are official. 
(1) Great Britain, 6,200,000 quarters; 
(2) Germany, 13,000,000 quarters; (3) 
Spain, 15,750,000 quarters; (4) Poland, 
7,200,000 quarters; (5) Rumania, *9,- 
000,000 quarters; (6) Japan, 3,450,000 
quarters; and (7) Chile, 3,100,000 quar- 
ters. 

The very good yields per acre in Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, and Sweden do 
not make those lands self-supporting, 
neither do the farmers of these countries 
make any effort to feed the chief cities. 
Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp, Brussels, and Stockholm are all 
as dependent on grain ships as are Lon- 
don and Liverpool. The national econ- 
omy of the four countries in reality ex- 
presses itself in the saving of transport in 
the rural parishes, where the country- 
side feeds itself and grows wheat more or 
less as a garden crop, and a ton per acre 
is readily realized. 
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In Great Britain, France, and Central 
Europe the raising of present compara- 
tive fertility into a still greater produc- 
tiveness is a matter of fertilizers being 
cheap or dear. Today they are remark- 
ably cheap. With cereals showing an in- 
dex number of 140 on pre-war figures, and 
living generally one of 157, the seven 
leading fertilizers showed an index num- 
ber of 125 only, and contracts at this level 
can be made for an entire season’s supply. 


World Trade in Wheat 


The fall in freights makes transport 
easy this season and proves especially ad- 
vantageous to the remoter consignors. 
Business in wheat before 1921 was so 
largely controlled for political purposes 
as to have little value as a trade record, 
but since then the returns have been as 
follows, the shipping years running from 
August 1: 


(Million Hundredweights) 


Aug. 1- Aug. I- Aug. I- Aug. I- 

July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, 

1921-2 1922-3 1923-4 1924-5 
Exports .... 343 345 383 370 
Imports .... 298 303 307 318 


These are for all countries subscribing 
to the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. The growth in the total turnover 
appeared till this time last season to be 
steady, but since then less grain has been 
exchanged between importing and export- 
ing countries. Imports, it will be seen, 
are uniformly smaiier than exports, a 
“mystery” of which the very prosaic ex- 
planation seems to be that some leading 
importers do not supply returns. China 
certainly does not, while Brazil, Central 
America, the West Indies, the tropical 
regions of Africa, and all Melanesia are 
wheat and flour buyers very little inter- 
ested in statistics of the trade. The ex- 
ports of five leading wheat shippers have 
been as follows, figures representing 
breadstuffs (flour included), as hereafter 
mentioned : 


(Million Hundredweights) 














192-2 1922-3 1923-4 1924-5 

NN, apm wien es 90.56 138.00 176.00 88.17 
Wee te. BD Res cvesce 119.06 89.38 44.42 118.07 
DOI v0.06002000 68.22 81.24 98.38 69.29 
ers hint tile dine wet Forbidden 15.80 10.41 20.41 
PURINES © 66.668 008600 58.46 18.74 36.76 61.18 
en 227.30 343-16 365.97 357.12 


Freights were against Australian ex- 
ports in 1922-23, an immense export trade 
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in wool partly accounting for this. India 
has recovered very slowly from the ex- 
tended control. 

The importing countries form three 
continental groups, with the British Isles 
as the standing “predominant partner” in 
the trade. The determined efforts of the 
Latin countries to become self-supporting 
are likely to increase the preponderance 
of Britain as a buyer. Returns of bread- 
stuffs imported are: 


(Million Hundredweights) 














192T-2 1922-3 1923-4 1924-5 

British Isles ........ 104.31 108.03 124.63 122.40 
Belgium and Holland 38.11 37-28 38.33 35-97 
France and Italy.... 72.30 99.51 79.65 76.49 
Central Europe .... 56.05 32.97 20.74 46.91 
WEEE exiecnearen 270.77. 277-79 263.35 281.77 


The figures of the Institute in centals 
(100 pounds) are for wheat only. As- 
suming these as hundredweights (112 
pounds), but reckoning the latter to in- 
clude breadstuffs—that is to say, to take 
in flour—fairly trustworthy totals are ar- 
rived at. Flour imports and exports aver- 
age about 10 per cent of the traffic in 
wheat. 

The British crop, just reaped, being 
five million hundredweights smaller than 
that of 1924, while the stocks are reduced 
by three millions on the year, it is prob- 
able that the new season upon which we 
are now entered will require fully 130 
million hundredweight imports of bread- 
stuffs. But France and Italy will be much 
smaller buyers than in the season just 
concluded. 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 
(October 15—November 1) 

October 16—The treaty of mutual guar- 
antee is initialed at Locarno 
by representatives of Ger- 
many and France, Germany 
any Poland, and Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. 

A resolution, formulated by the 
League of Nations, for ter- 
mination of its control in 
Austria, is adopted by the 
Austrian National Assembly. 
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18—The German Cabinet meets 
to consider the results of the 
Locarno Conference. 

21—The Greek Government, as a 
result of a frontier quarrel, 
sends an ultimatum to Bul- 
garia, demanding an indem- 
nity of 2,000,000 francs, an 
apology, and punishment of 
those concerned. 

23—Greek troops invade Bulga- 
ria; Bulgaria appeals to the 
League of Nations. 

Fourteen Chinese provinces are 

declared to be in_ revolt 
against the central govern- 
ment at Peking, the object 
being a government at Nan- 
king, claiming constitutional 
continuity, as opposed to the 
year-old government at Pe- 
king. 

24—Three Nationalist members 


resign from the German 
Cabinet, following their 
party’s declaration against 


the Locarno treaties. 

Sefior Figueroa, coalition can- 
didate. is elected President 
of Chile, thus clearing the 
political situation in that 
country. 
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26—The Council of the League 

of Nations orders the Greeks 

and Bulgarians to cease hos- 
tilities within 60 hours. 

The German Cabinet 

not to fill the posts of the re- 

Nationalist minis- 


decides 


signing 
ters and to stand by the Lo- 
carno treaties. 

The Tariff Commis- 
sion, consisting of representa- 
tives of nine nations, meets 
in Peking. 


Chinese 


The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice meets in 
extraordinary session to ex- 
amine the Mosul question. 
2%?—The French Cabinet resigns. 
29—Greek forces withdraw from 
Bulgaria; the League of Na- 
tions appoints a commission 
of investigation. 

M. Painlevé forms a new cabi- 
net in France, omitting M. 
Caillaux from the list. 

31—France is requested by the 
Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Na- 
tions to explain the bombard- 
ment of Damascus. 


PRESIENT COOLIDGE’S ADDRESS 


At Dedication of the Monument to General José de San Martin, Washington, October 28, 1925 


REAT men belong to humanity. 
They are the incarnation of the 
truth. Although they are almost always 
developed by local circumstances, in the 
end their influence becomes world-wide. 
It is that which makes appropriate the 
rearing of monuments within our own 
land to those who have been instrumental 
in advancing human welfare in other 
countries. It is a recognition of a uni- 
versal standard of action and a common 
brotherhood among all men. We are ali 
servants of the truth. 
As I listened to the eloquent and 
generous words of the distinguished am- 
bassador from Argentina, speaking on be- 


half of his government and people, in 
presenting this noble monument of civic 
virtue and patriotic achievement to the 
people of the United States, I was again 
reminded how closely parallel have run 
the lines of experience, how intimate have 
been the spiritual associations, among the 
members of the American family of re- 
publics. To the people of the United 
States it has been a matter of pride and 
gratification that their ancestors were 
providentially chosen to initiate the move- 
ment for independence in the New World. 
If that movement had not started where 
and when it did, we may be sure it would 
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have started at some other place and time, 
and that at last its results would have 
been substantially the same. It was not 
among the human possibilities that the 
communities of these new-found conti- 
nents should permanently be maintained 
as dependencies of the mother States in 
Europe. We can see now that their 
destiny to establish themselves independ- 
ently was just as certain as that a patri- 
archal system of government must ulti- 
mately be displaced by a more progressive 
form. 

It was not possible that these sturdy 
communities should merely contribute to 
the world a distorted reflection from the 
light of older States and ancient institu- 
tions. The discovery of America to the 
world was providentially fixed in a time 
of spiritual and intellectual awakening. 
It was an epoch of new lights and new 
aspirations, of mighty clashes between the 
traditions of the old and the spirit of the 
new time. The New World proved a fruit- 
ful field for testing out new ideas of 
man’s relations both to his Creator and 
to his fellow-men. In the warming sun- 
shine of such an opportunity, in the fertil- 
ity of such a virgin soil, these experiments 
found that full and fair scope which 
made possible their triumphant conclu- 
sion. 

It may be well to consider for a moment 
the essential similarities which marked the 
experiences of all the new American com- 
munities during their struggles for in- 
dependence and later during their trying 
era of institution-building. By doing this 
we can better realize that the American 
contribution could not have been made 
save from the soil of a new country. You 
cannot transplant an ancient and rigid 
social system to a new country without 
many and revolutionary modifications. 
You cannot expect that these new institu- 
tions will have adequate opportunity for 
development unless they grow in the light 
of human independence and _ spiritual 
liberty. 

This realization came early to the great 
leaders of thought in all the American 
countries. So we find that as North 
American aspirations produced our Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, and 
Franklin, so the countries to the south of 
us brought forth their Miranda, their 
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Bolivar, their Hidalgo, their Artigas, their 
O’Higgins, their Sucré, their Morazan, 
and finally their San Martin—patriot, 
statesman, immortal contributor to the 
founding of three republics. It is to 
honor the memory of San Martin and to 
acclaim his achievements that we are 
gathered today. 

It was the fortune of our thirteen 
North American colonies to be first in at- 
taining the fact and recognition of in- 
dependence. Deeply appreciating their 
own high fortune, the people of the new 
United States were from the beginning 
profoundly sympathetic with every move- 
ment for liberty and independence 
throughout these continents. And in this 
connection, Mr. Ambassador, permit me 
to thank you for the generous reference 
you made a few moments ago to the serv- 
ices of Henry Clay in the cause of Pan- 
American freedom. You have reminded 
us of his persistent and eloquent pleadings 
in behalf of the struggling peoples in the 
other American countries. The high trib- 
ute of Mr. Clay to the state papers pro- 
duced during that period by the Latin 
American leaders was only equaled by 
that accorded by the great liberal leaders 
in England to the state papers of our 
Revolutionary period. In expressing com- 
plete agreement with the estimate placed 
upon them by Mr. Clay, I wish to call at- 
tention to a happy coincidence of this 
occasion. In Mr. Clay’s great speech in 
the House of Representatives on March 
24, 1818, championing the cause of the 
South American Republics, he referred 
in especially glowing terms to the far- 
seeing statesmanship of the Argentine 
patriot who was then director of the 
United Provinces of La Plata. I am sure 
Your Excellency will pardon me an allu- 
sion to a relationship which your modesty 
has forbidden you to mention, for to me 
it is a happy and auspicious circumstance 
that you, Argentina’s ambassador to our 
government, chance to be the grand- 
nephew of the wise and courageous states- 
man, Don Juan Martin Pueyrredon, whom 
Mr. Clay so appropriately eulogized. 

On such an occasion as this it is utterly 
impossible to attempt a recounting of the 
services, in arms and in counsel, of such 
a man as José de San Martin. Just as so 
many of the military figures in the North 
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American struggle for independence had 
had European training during the Seven 
Years’ War, so San Martin had had a 
varied and useful experience in the Na- 
poleonic struggles. As George Washing- 
ton learned military science on the fron- 
tiers of Pennsylvania while a youth, so 
San Martin received his education in the 
European and African wars of Spain a 
generation later. And these American 
soldiers of independence learned their les- 
sons well. As some distinguished military 
critics have described Washington’s cam- 
paign of Trenton and Princeton as a mili- 
tary exploit of unparalleled brilliancy, so 
in the annals of the southern wars of in- 
dependence others describe San Martin’s 
passage of the Andes with his little patriot 
army as a more notable achievement than 
the crossing of the Alps by either Han- 
nibal or Napoleon. I do not pretend to 
pass on these questions of military organi- 
zation and direction, but I cannot refrain 
from pointing out the basic similarity be- 
tween the strategy of the North American 
and the South American revolutionary 
epochs. The North American revolution- 
ists chose the great Washington, citizen of 
a southern colony, to lead a revolutionary 
movement that had been begun and in its 
early stages was chiefly sustained by the 
people of the north. Likewise, when San 
Martin was made the supreme military 
leader of Argentina, he saw that the suc- 
cess of Argentina depended upon strength- 
ening and sustaining the revolution in 
Chile and Peru. 

But it is not my purpose today to at- 
tempt to analyze the military genius of 
San Martin; for that I refer you to the 
writings of men truly capable of giving it 
an adequate estimate. He was, like our 
Washington, one of those seemingly in- 
spired military chieftains who are capable 
of thinking at the same moment of terms 
of war and of politics, of the battle field 
and the great human forum. For me the 
great significance of San Martin and his 
deeds and times lies less in their brilliancy 
in the moment of accomplishment and 
more in the justifying verdict which a 
later time and a riper experience have pro- 
nounced upon them. 

This is a subject which I believe worthy 
of greater development than my time will 
permit. We who today study the lessons 
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of modern history possess advantages un- 
known to our predecessors of even a few 
years ago. We see many things which we 
could not then have recognized. Thus we 
see your South America suddenly lifted 
to a place of impressive eminence among 
the grand divisions of the world; for it 
stands today as the only continent that 
has escaped from deep and critical involve- 
ment in the most widespread and terrific 
struggle that has ever been waged for the 
domination of the destiny of mankind. 
There is not one among us here today who, 
having passed the meridian of life, cannot 
recall the days when our American experi- 
ments were still looked upon throughout 
a large part of the world as of doubtful 
value and dubious success. We recall that 
the sophisticated statesmanship of an older 
world entertained profound misgivings as 
to the ultimate fate of these American re- 
publics. These critics wondered whether 
with their liberal and democratic organi- 
zation these new countries would prove 
able to play their full part and emerge 
secure and sound from one of the vast 
periodical convulsions to which our race 
has seemed to be inevitably subjected. 
Now, I am glad to say, we hear less of 
such misgivings. The world has had its 
test. The institutions of men have been 
through their trial. That trial has quite 
definitely answered the questionings of 
pessimism. It has provided us with much 
specific information by which we may 
judge for ourselves whether the institu- 
tions of a republican New World or of a 
monarchical Old World were best adapted 
as conservators of human happiness and 
human progress. We are content to leave 
the final verdict to history. The repub- 
lican peoples of the Americas are prepared 
to take their chance on that judgment. 
It was no mere accident or coincidence 
that saved the countries of South America 
from a far more intimate and disastrous 
connection with the recent world convul- 
sion. Whoever has given even casual con- 
sideration to the past century’s evolution 
of international relationships in that con- 
tinent must recognize that not only its 
aspirations but its practical, working proc- 
esses for dealing with difficult issues be- 
tween nations have steadily tended toward 
the insuring of peace. They have looked 
to the substitution of reason for force. 
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They have repeatedly recognized, in the 
most practical fashion and difficult cir- 
cumstances, that even issues of vital inter- 
est to the national welfare may be deter- 
mined to the advantage of all concerned 
without resort to hostilities. Such prob- 
lems as international boundary disputes 
involving sovereignty over great areas and 
populations have been settled through 
arbitrations or adjudications time and 
again. And these settlements have been 
followed by demonstrations of good will 
and mutual confidence, where war, no 
matter what its verdict, would surely have 
added to the exasperations of both parties 
and left a heritage of that mutual distrust 
which so commonly is responsible for in- 
creased armaments and future wars. I 
do not pretend to controvert the facts of 
history by denying that South America 
has had its sha’ : of international wars. I 
am seeking meiely to call attention to the 
fact that there would have been more 
wars, and more disastrous ones, but for 
the fact that South American statesman- 
ship has on the whole been dominated by 
an earnest and increasingly successful 
purpose to devise and adopt a variety of 
methods for avoidance of armed conflict. 
The will to peace has been present, even 
though the way to it was not always open. 

The present occasion naturally brings 
some reflections upon the workings of the 
republican system that, for a well-rounded 
century, has prevailed throughout the 
greater part of the Americas. If we will 
go back over a century of the New World’s 
history, we will find many evidences that 
these American institutions have pecu- 
liarly lent themselves to the support 
of those fundamental international efforts 
which look to the maintenance of peace 
and the prevention of war. It is almost 
precisely a century since the first Pan- 
American conference was held at Panama 
City. Its accomplishments did not seem 
impressive, but even at that it was well 
remembered as a fine and hopeful gesture. 
It was seen as an invitation to under- 
standing, to co-operation, and to sincere 
effort at maintaining peace on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

From that day to this the history of 
relationships among the nations of the 
New World has been a continuing story 
of effort to substitute the rule of arbi- 
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tration, of mediation, of adjudication, 
and confidence for the rule of force and 
war. To the scholarly statesmanship of 
the Latin American nations the world 
owes a debt which it has been too tardy 
in acknowledging. The truth is that they 
have demonstrated a peculiar genius in 
the realm of international accommodation 
and accord. The high and humane doc- 
trines of international relationship which 
were expounded by such men as Calvo, 
Drago, Alvarez, Bello, Ruy Barbosa, Rio 
Branco, and a long list of others are now 
recognized universally. The record of ar- 
bitrations, mediations, and adjudications 
among the Latin American countries con- 
stitutes one of the fairest pages in a cen- 
tury’s story of mankind’s effort to elim- 
inate the causes of war. Among their in- 
ternational treaties we will find models of 
effective covenants for the limitation of 
armament and the prevention of strife in 
arms. 

The present is a time when men and 
nations are all giving heed to the voice 
which pleads for peace. Everywhere they 
are yearning as never before for a leader- 
ship that will direct them into the invit- 
ing paths of progress, prosperity, and gen- 
uine fellowship. A clearer vision has 
shown them not alone the horrors but the 
terrible futility of war. In such a time 
as this they will do well to turn their 
thoughts in all sincerity to these lessons 
from the statesmanship, the experience, 
and the constant aspiration of the South 
American nations. The continent which 
of all the world has known less of war 
and more of peace than any other through 
this trying period is well entitled to pride 
in the service it has rendered to its own 
people and in the example which it has set 
before the rest of mankind. 

So the present occasion has appealed to 
me not merely as appropriate for the ex- 
change of the ordinary felicitations, but 
as one on which these contributions of 
Latin America in moral and intellectual 
leadership might be given something of 
the recognition they have deserved. It is 
not possible to do more than suggest the 
subject ; but even so fragmentary an allu- 
sion to such an inviting field I hope may 
serve a useful purpose. It would be worth 
the effort of men and women who seek 
means of preventing wars and reducing 
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armaments to study the experiences of the 
American republics. I commend them 
to the close attention of all who would 
like to see peace as nearly as possible 
assured and war as far as possible out- 
lawed from the earth. 

Among the leaders whose courage and 
genius brought realization of the New 
World’s dream of liberty with independ- 
ence, none was moved by a deeper horror 
of war than San Martin. None among 
his colleagues would give more ardent ap- 
proval than he to the work of later states- 
men who had a vision of a continent ded- 
icated to peace and the true welfare of its 
people. To his sagacity, more than that 
of any other man, is due the distribution 
of the South American Continent within 
its present national lines, because he 
possessed the foresight of the statesman 
along with the qualities of the brilliant 
soldier and the eager patriot. 

As has happened too often to the fore- 
most benefactors of their fellow-men, San 
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Martin was denied during his own life 
those testimonies of gratitude and rever- 
ence which other times and all peoples 
have been proud to shower upon his mem- 
ory. I have been told that monuments to 
him have been dedicated in almost all the 
capitals of South America. Today the 
country which gave him to the cause of 
freedom is presenting to the government 
of my own nation this statue of him. It 
is a welcome duty which comes to me, in 
behalf of the Government and people of 
the United States, to express their pleas- 
ure in accepting it. May it stand through 
the centuries as an inspiration to all who 
love liberty. May it ever be an added re- 
minder of the fellowship between the great 
nation which gives and that which is 
honored to receive it. May it serve to 
keep in the minds and hearts of all hu- 
mankind the realization of the noble and 
honored place which is held by that re- 
publican system ‘of the New World, of 
which he was one of the foremost creators. 


PRESENTATION OF THE STATUE OF JOSE DE SAN 
MARTIN TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES* 


By HON. HONORIO PUEYRREDON 


R. PRESIDENT: The ceremony 

which brings us together today 
to unveil the statue of the hero whose 
achievements consummated the emancipa- 
tion of half a continent is the outward 
manifestation of a general sentiment 
which makes vividly present the unity of 
purpose and ideals of the past. 

The thought of erecting this monument 
was born of a desire to bear witness to the 
lofty spirit of the American residents of 
Buenos Aires who presented to that city a 
statue of the great George Washirgton. 
“We believe,” say the initiators of this 
movement, “that the bronze statue of our 
liberator, who, like Washington, stands 
for the American ideal of justice and 
liberty, will find a fitting site near the 
Capitol and the Obelisk erected in his 
memory.” 


* Address of Ambassador Pueyrredon, of 
Argentina, delivered at the unveiling of the 
statue of General José de San Martin in 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1925. 


Veneration for the great men of the past 
constitutes a salutary lesson for the new 
generation, when the attributes of the 
hero are not limited to the intrinsic merit 
of his genius or to unrestrained admira- 
tion for his successful exploits. It is nec- 
essary, as well, that his ideals shall be 
born of a cause beneficial to all; that his 
unselfishness rise superior to his ambition, 
and that his work become essentially con- 
structive. 

The deeds and the character of General 
José de San Martin place him among the 
greatest of the moral personalities of mod- 
ern times. 

His military genius, his democratic as- 
pirations, his republican principles, and 
his achieverhents in the cause of liberty 
were not bounded by the frontiers of his 
own country. His retirement from active 
participation, renouncing all power and 
honors to enclose himself in dignified iso- 
lation, is proof irrefutable that his aspi- 
rations to personal glory were far below 
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his ambition for the liberty and sover- 
eignty of the nations which he had con- 
tributed to create and establish. 

In order fully to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the enterprise in which San Mar- 
tin was the leader, it is necessary to out- 
line briefly the background against which 
his achievements are unfolded. 

The colonies of Spanish America were 
sorely oppressed by the forces of despotic 
authority. That reaction of the collective 
soul, to which humanity owes many of its 
greatest transformations, was not long 
in making itself felt. Nevertheless, the 
emancipation is, above all, a conflict of 
new ideas against archaic social and 
political conceptions; so that it cannot 
rightly be called a war against Spain, just 
as the French Revolution was not a war 
against France. 

So, from the first moment, while the 
armies were being precariously organized, 
in the midst of battles, in defeat and in 
victory, a constituent assembly in Buenos 
Aires was sanctioning these great prin- 
ciples even before proclaiming their inde- 
pendence. 

At this time an unexpected event oc- 
curred which was a determining factor in 
the Argentine revolution. Two English 
squadrons with hostile landing forces at- 
tacked the city of Buenos Aires in the 
years 1806 and 180%. The citizens took 
up the defense of the city because of 
abandonment by the royal authority. 
Men, women, and children risked their 
lives, and the invading forces were ccn- 
quered. The Spanish Government, never- 
theless, far from recognizing that heroism, 
to which was due the salvation of, per- 
haps, a whole viceroyalty, drew the reins 
of oppression even tighter. From that 
day emancipation was decreed in the 
public conscience. Governments cannot 
wound with impunity the sensibilities of 
a people! 

The purposes which these new ideas 
generated developed rapidly, bursting 
yorth in 1810 with the force of a great 
convulsion. The Spanish authority was 
deposed, hostilities were commenced 
throughout the length of the territory, and 
a cruel struggle was begun, as the enemy 
resisted with the full strength of his mili- 
tary organization and the indomitable 
courage which has been his legendary 
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characteristic. But the efforts were neces- 
sarily unequal; the Spaniards fought in 
defense of their colonial empire, whereas 
the Argentines were struggling for their 
liberty. Under such conditions we come 
to the year 1816, when events take a very 
different turn. The Argentine revolution 
from this point becomes continental, car- 
rving its action far beyond its own terri- 
tory in order to win the independence of 
Chile and Peru, whose valorous sons were 
fighting with stubborn courage in the 
cause of their emancipation. 

One of the highest mountain ranges in 
the world divides us. It was necessary to 
organize a new army and train and equip 
it. San Martin was the genius of the 
moment. His capacity had already been 
demonstrated, but this new enterprise 
places him on a level with the greatest 
military figures in history. 

The traveler who today crosses the im- 
mense range feels a thrill at the thought 
that over a century ago an army in full 
battle array, complete in its three arms, 
passed along the edges of those precipices, 
scaled the heights one after another, pen- 
etrating through separate passes, in order 
to fall, the same day and at the same hour, 
on the enemy forces which were waiting 
on the other side of the mountains. 

Napoleon has stated in his memoirs 
that the most difficult frontiers to cross 
are the seas, mountains, and deserts. The 
passing of the Andes combines two of 
these greatest difficulties. 

An historian has said, “The Argentines 
knew that in that enterprise by victory 
alone could they escape death.” And the 
results have been best synthesized by Gen- 
eral San Martin himself in the brief offi- 
cial report of the battle: “In twenty-four 
days,” he says, “we have finished the cam- 
paign, crossed the highest ranges on the 
globe, put an end to tyrants, and given 
liberty to Chile.” 

The idea was audacious, but not one of 
those acts of foolhardiness which at times 
the happy accident of circumstances saves 
from disaster. This was the result of a 
well-meditated plan, patient preparation, 
and strategy ably evolved to deceive the 
enemy about the real plans. It was, fur- 
thermore, the result of co-ordinated 
thought and action of the men who at that 
time were directing the course of events. 
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The scene of war was thus extended to 
the west, to pass later up the Pacific to 
the very heart of the ancient empire of the 
Incas. Chacabuco and Maipt, which you 
see inscribed on the pedestal of this monu- 
ment, are the immortal names of the two 
battles to which three nations owe the 
consummation of their sovereignty. 

The independence of Chile and Peru 
and the security of Argentina are the di- 
rect result of this campaign, which, with 
the glorious work of Bolivar in the north, 
assured republican stability to almost an 
entire continent. 

While these and other martial events 
were happening, and while the Portuguese 
armies on the Atlantic coast were threat- 
ening invasion on the other side, the Gov- 
ernment of Buenos Aires, in that year of 
1817, brought before President Monroe a 
diplomatic negotiation which had great 
political significance. 

The message which the Supreme Di- 
rector, General Juan Martin de Pueyrre- 
don, sent at that time to the President of 
the United States expressed a conception 
whose intrinsic truth has not changed: 
“When the interests of a sound policy,” 
he says, “are in accord with the principles 
of justice, nothing is more easy than the 
maintenance of harmony and good under- 
standing between powers which are con- 
nected by close relations. This seems to 
he exactly the case in which the United 
States and our country stand with respect 
io each other, a flattering situation, which 
gives the signal of our success and forms 
our best apology.” 

Equally significant is the closing para- 
graph written by General San Martin to 
President Monroe. He says: “Your Ex- 
cellency, who enjoys the honor of presid- 
ing over a free people, who contended and 
shed their blood for a cause similar to that 
in which the inhabitants of South America 
are now engaged, will, I hope, deign to ex- 
tend to the Argentine representative such 
protection as is compatible with the actual 
relations of your government.” 

The international situation between the 
United States and Spain at that moment 
was very delicate, and recognition of the 
independence of those nations might have 
seriously aggravated the conflict. Never- 
theless, two courageous voices, inspired by 
democratic principles, were raised in the 
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ITouse of Representatives of this country, 
demanding that the moral support of this 
yreat nation be given to the new-born na- 
tionalities. I wish to avail myself of this 
vpportunity to render homage to the mem- 
ory of Henry Clay, who was the leader in 
that campaign, and to repeat some of his 
words, so that they may live in the memo- 
ries of the Argentines. After eulogizing 
the effort at emancipation, the merits of 
the principles and institutions maintained 
by the new nationalities, and the excel- 
lence of their statesmen, he exclaimed: 
“Let us not hesitate; let us act worthy of 
ourselves and evince to the world that we 
are not only free, but worthy of that 
freedom !” 

Thomas Robertson, Representative in 
Congress from Louisiana, following in the 
steps of Henry Clay, said: “The provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata have declared them- 
selves independent, solemnly proclaiming 
the fact to the world, and have main- 
tained their independence in a manner 
which must claim the respect and admira- 
tion of nations.” 

After four years of such insistence, 
President Monroe sent to Congress the 
message recognizing the independence. 

Democratic harmony between the two 
nations at the opposite extremes of the 
continent was firmly established from that 
day. 

When prosperity glances backward, it 
will declare that the emancipation of the 
two Americas is the greatest political and 
social achievement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

To the United States belongs the glory 
of having first raised the cry of liberty, 
whose echo reverberated throughout Eu- 
rope and America, and at the same time 
offered one of the best written models of 
republican institutions. 

The social structure, like the material 
edifice, requires for its stability a solid 
basis of democratic principles. These 
principles save the nations in their great 
crises. They contribute to the formation 
of a collective morality which gives real 
strength and character to nations, and its 
organic struggles are a permanent source 
of culture and betterment. 

If George Washington were permitted 
to view today the result of his work, it 
may be affirmed that he would feel pro- 
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foundly gratified. After a century and a 
half of independent life, this nation offers 
to the world an example of great moral, 
material, and political force. I am also 
convinced that General San Martin would 
look with equal approbation upon the ful- 
fillment, by his country, within the meas- 
ure of their possibilities, of his great 
patriotic aspirations. 

To his countrymen of the present and 
of future generations it will be a reason 
for unending satisfaction that this statue 
has been placed in the Capital of this great 
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country, in close proximity to the monu- 
ment of the immortal statesman for whom 
San Martin always felt the most profound 
admiration. 

Mr. President, it is with patriotic pride 
that I present this statue, on behalf of the 
Argentine people, to the people of the 
United States, and it is a cause for fur- 
ther gratification that the acceptance has 
been graciously undertaken by the able 
statesman who today directs the destinies 
of this nation with such high purpose and 
lofty ideals. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
By SENATOR CLAUDE A. SWANSON, of the United States 


At the Third Session of the Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, Pan-American 
Union Building 


R. CHAIRMAN and members of the 
Interparliamentary Union: 
I am persuaded that to such an organi- 


zation as this, representing the legislative’? 


assemblies of the world, every movement 
which has for its purpose closer interna- 
tional co-operation and better understand- 
ing between nations, and which seeks to 
promote peace by enlarging the pursuits 
that pertain to peace, must be a matter 
of profound interest, since its work is in 
full accord with the purpose which occa- 
sioned the establishment of this great in- 
ternational body. 

For a period of more than three dec- 
ades an international organization, whose 
central office is situated in Washington, 
has been in operation, whose work pos- 
sesses a deep significance for all of us and 
to whose activities I desire to call your at- 
tention. This pleasant duty has fallen to 
my lot mainly because of the fact that, 
the central office of the organization being 
located in Washington, it has probably 
been possible for me to follow its activi- 
ties somewhat more closely than my Latin 
American colleagues. I have thus been 
placed in a peculiarly favorable position 
to estimate the larger significance of the 
work undertaken by the Pan-American 
Union, and it is to certain general aspects 
of this work that I desire to call your 
special attention. 

As early as 1826, plenipotentiaries of 
Peru, Mexico, Central America, Colom- 
bia and the United States met in con- 
ference to consider important matters of 





special interest to the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, to strengthen their 
friendship, to encourage between them 
larger commerce and intercourse. It is 
conceded that the idea of this conference 
originated with Simon Bolivar, the emi- 
nent soldier-statesman, one of the world’s 
great outstanding figures, a rare combina- 
tion of courage, capacity, and character. 
His efforts were warmly supported by 
Henry Clay, then Secretary of State for 
the United States and one of her most 
distinguished and influential public men. 
This conference perfected no permanent 
organization. The principle of Inter- 
‘American co-operation was kept alive by 
international conferences between groups 
of American States held in 1847, 1850, 
1864, and 1877. 

It was not, however, until 1881 that the 
plans of another Pan-American confer- 
ence took definite form. The then emi- 
nent Secretary of State for the United 
States, the Hon. James G. Blaine, realized 
the importance of bringing the republics 
of the American continent in closer touch 
with one another, and of developing be- 
tween them a spirit of international co- 
operation which would contribute toward 
the solution of their common problems. 
As he visualized the situation, the first 
step was the establishment of closer com- 
mercial ties, and with this end in view he 
arranged for the assembling of the First 
Pan-American Conference, officially 
known as the First International Confer- 
ence of the American States. Although 
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he had originally planned to hold this 
conference in 1882, circumstances made it 
necessary to postpone the holding of the 
conference until 1889. The invitations 
were extended in pursuance of an act of 
Congress, which also appropriated funds 
for defraying the expenses of the confer- 
ence. Whereas the conference which it 
was proposed to hold in 1882 was to be 
confined solely to a consideration and dis- 
cussion of the methods of preventing war 
between the nations of America, the pro- 
gram of the conference when it eventually 
assembled, on October 2, 1889, had been 
considerably broadened. Not only was 
the preservation of peace and the promo- 
tion of the prosperity of the American 
States included in the subjects to be con- 
sidered, but also the establishment of 
regular and frequent communication be- 
tween the American States; the adoption 
of laws to protect patents, copyrights, and 
trade-marks; definite plan of interna- 
tional arbitration, and the consideration 
of other matters relating to the welfare 
of the several countries. All the govern- 
ments of the American continent were 
represented at the conference with the ex- 
ception of the Dominican Republic. 
Without burdening you with further 
details of this first conference, there were 
two significant results to which I desire to 
call special attention: First, the determi- 
nation to hold Pan-American conferences 
at stated intervals, and, secondly, to estab- 
lish a permanent central office or bureau, 
which should function as the permanent 
organ of this conference. The recom- 
mendation for the organization of a cen- 
tral bureau was approved on March 29, 
1890. Under the terms of this recom- 
mendation an organization was estab- 
lished, under the title of “International 
Union of American Republics,” for the 
prompt collection and distribution of 
commercial data and information. The 
Union was to act through a bureau called 
“The Commercial Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics,” the purpose of which was 
to serve as “a medium of communication 
and correspondence for persons applying 
for information with regard to matters 
pertaining to the commerce of the Ameri- 
ean republics.” The report of the com- 
mittee adopted by the First Conference is 
the original charter of the bureau, and 
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under the terms of this document the 
bureau was under the direct control of 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States. In practice it was found that this 
provision of the charter to a large extent 
nullified the international character of the 
bureau, as intended by the First Con- 
ference. 

Accordingly, at the instigation of the 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Hon. Richard B. Olney, a special com- 
mittee of the diplomatic representatives 
of Latin America was appointed on April 
1, 1896, which recommended the creation 
of an executive committee of five mem- 
bers, the chairman of which was to be the 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
and the other four members to be taken in 
rotation from the Latin American coun- 
tries. This committee was to act as a 
board of supervision of the administration 
of the bureau. 

On March 18, 1899, this executive com- 
mittee of five members, in addition to 
having advisory powers, was given the 
power to ‘appoint the director, secretary, 
and permanent translators of the bureau ; 
to fix their salaries; and to dismiss them 
whenever it was deemed advisable to do 
so. This was the second change in the 
original charter and the one that made 
the bureau international in character, as 
was intended by the First Conference. 

At the Second International Confer- 
ence of American States the name of the 
bureau was changed from “The Commer- 
cial Bureau of the American Republics” 
to “The International Bureau of the 
American Republics.” The resolution 
adopted at this conference provided that 
the bureau should be under the manage- 
ment of a governing board composed of 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States, as chairman, and the diplomatic 
representatives of all the governments 
represented in the bureau and accredited 
to the Government of the United States 
of America. 

At the Third International Conference 
no fundamental change was made in the 
organization of the bureau; but at the 
Fourth Conference, held at Buenos Aires 
in 1910, the scope of the organization was 
further enlarged and the name changed to 
that of “Pan-American Union.” At the 
same time the name of the organization of 
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American countries which support the 
Pan-American Union was changed to 
“Union of American Republics” instead 
of “International Union of American Re- 
publics.” 

The bureau was first established as the 
Commercial Bureau of the American Re- 
publics, but with each successive confer- 
ence its functions have been constantly 
enlarged, its organization more carefully 
integrated, and, what is more important, 
its influence in the international life of the 
American republics constantly strength- 
ened. From its early beginning as a com- 
mercial bureau it has developed into a 
full-fledged “Pan-American Union,” 
whose activities extend far beyond the 
commercial field, affecting the cultural 
and moral relations between the republics 
of the American continent as well as their 
commercial ties. 

At the present time the Pan-American 
Union embraces the twenty-one republics 
of the American continent, and is under 
the direction of a governing board com- 
posed of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the Ambassadors and 
Ministers of the republics of Latin Amer- 
ica. The chairman of the board, under 
the terms of a resolution adopted at the 
Fifth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, is elected each year. The 
board meets on the first Wednesday of 
each month to consider matters of com- 
mon interest to the republics of the 
American continent. 

Although no attempt is ever made to 
use compulsion, it is inevitable that, by 
reason of the fact that on the first 
Wednesday of each month the Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers of the Latin American 
republics assemble with the Secretary of 
State of the United States to consider 
matters of common interest, there should 
develop a spirit of continental solidarity, 
an atmosphere of international good feel- 
ing, which has meant so much to the 
preservation of cordial relations between 
the republics of the American continent 
and to the amicable settlement of such 
disputes as have arisen. 

In addition to the splendid work per- 
formed by the Pan-American Union, the 
five conferences held have been produc- 
tive of most beneficial results. These con- 
ferences have resulted in conventions for 
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the exchange of official, scientific, liter- 
ary, and industrial publications; for es- 
tablishing the status of naturalized citi- 
zens who again take up their residence in 
the country of origin; for the settlement 
of pecuniary claims; for the patent of in- 
ventions, designs, and industrial models ; 
for protecting trade-marks; for publicity 
of certain documents; for uniformity of 
nomenclature, for classification of mer- 
chandise, and treaties to avoid or prevent 
conflict between the American States. 
The sphere of activity of the Pan- 
American Union may, for purposes of con- 
venience, be classified as follows: 


I. Activities AFFECTING THE RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS 
OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The Pan-American Union, as the per- 
manent organ of the Pan-American con- 
ferences, is entrusted with the duty of se- 
curing the ratification of and giving effect 
to the treaties, conventions, and resolu- 
tions adopted by the Pan-American con- 
ferences. From an international stand- 
point, this is a most important function, 
inasmuch as one of the great dangers con- 
fronting all international conferences is 
the absence of a permanent organization 
to give effect to the conclusions reached 
by such assemblies. In this respect the 
Pan-American Union has performed a 
most important service. It would carry 
us too far afield to enumerate the many 
agreements reached at the Pan-American 
conferences, further than those previously 
mentioned, and it is sufficient for our 
present purposes to emphasize the fact 
that the Pan-American Union has spared 
no effort to give effect to the many con- 
clusions reached by the Pan-American 
conferences. The record of achievement 
in this respect is most encouraging. 


II. Activities INTENDED TO SECURE 
CLOsER COMMERCIAL AND FINAN- 
CIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
REPUBLICS OF AMERICA 


Since the date of its establishment, the 
Pan-American Union has served as a 
great center of information, not only for 
the governments of the republics of 
America, but also for individual citizens 
who desire data relative to commercial 
and financial opportunities. Equipped 
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with a well-organized Commercial Sec- 
tion, Financial Section, and Statistical 
Bureau, the Union is ever ready to fur- 
nish complete and accurate information. 
In furtherance of this purpose the Union 
also publishes each month a special “Com- 
merce, Industry, and Finance” series. 


III. Activities DrsigNED TO PROMOTE 
CLoserR CULTURAL TIES BETWEEN 
THE REPUBLICS OF AMERICA 


The Pan-American Union is equipped 
with a well-organized Eduational Section, 
which is kept in close touch with educa- 
tional developments in every section of 
the American continent. The best ex- 
perience of Europe and America is 
thereby placed at the disposal of govern- 
ments and educational institutions. In 
addition thereto, the Educational Divi- 
sion aims to encourage the interchange 
of professors and students between the re- 
publics of the American continent, and 
furnishes to students accurate data rela- 
tive to conditions of admission, courses 
of study, and cost of living in the coun- 
tries in which such students may wish to 
pursue advanced work. In furtherance 
of this purpose, the Union also publishes 
a monthly special “Educational” series, 
intended to place at the disposal of the 
governments and peoples of the American 
continent the most recent advances in 
educational organization and method. 
Constant effort is also made to encourage 
the inclusion of the history and progress 
of the American republics in the schools 
of the American continent. 


IV. Activitres INTENDED TO PROMOTE 
THE Proeress oF Pustic HEALTH 
AND HYGIENE 


There is established at the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Union a Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau, whose services are placed at the 
disposal of public health officers through- 
out the American continent, and which 
serves as a clearing house of information 
relative to all matters affecting public 
health and hygiene. The Sanitary Bu- 
reau publishes a monthly bulletin in- 
tended specially for public health officers. 
In addition, the Union publishes monthly 
a popular series dealing with “Public 
Hygiene and Child Welfare,” intended to 
educate public opinion to the require- 
ments and necessities of public sanitation. 
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V. Activities INTENDED TO BE OF SPE- 
CIAL SERVICE TO THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE Re- 
PUBLICS OF THE AMERICAN CONTI- 
NENT 


Inasmuch as agriculture is the basic 
industry of all the republics of America, 
and especially of the Latin American re- 
publics, the Union publishes monthly a 
special “Agricultural” series, in which 
the most recent information relative to 
agricultural advance is set forth and 
placed at the disposal of agriculturists 
throughout the American continent. 


VI. GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the more specialized 
activities, the Pan-American Union pub- 
lishes at stated intervals monographs and 
pamphlets intended to make the republics 
of the American continent better known 
to one another. A monthly bulletin is 
published in English, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese, which contains detailed informa- 
tion relative to the agricultural, indus- 
trial, and financial development of the 
republics of America. In addition, pam- 
phlets are published descriptive of each of 
the countries and of their capital cities. 
A general guide for Latin American tour- 
ists in the United States and for visitors 
from the United States to Latin America 
has recently been published. Each year 
a series of pamphlets reviewing the com- 
merce of each of the countries is also 
issued. 

Through these publications closer ac- 
quaintance, closer cultural ties, and closer 
commercial relations are fostered. 

It will be seen from this recital that the 
Pan-American Union devotes itself pri- 
marily to the development of the spirit of 
co-operation between the American repub- 
lies, and that its most effective activities 
are designed to place the best experience 
of each of the republics at the disposal of 
all. Not only is the spirit of mutual help- 
fulness thus fostered, but the essential 
community of interests and problems is 
strongly emphasized. In no case is any 
attempt made either to bring pressure to 
bear or to use compulsion in securing 
action. Through constant united action, 
however, a continental “esprit de corps” 
is gradually developed which is of incal- 
culable value, even in the settlement of 
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purely political questions pending be- 
tween the republics. The established 
habit of united action has gradually de- 
veloped a viewpoint under which any 
question pending between two or more re- 
publics assumes a continental character 
and importance. 

An outstanding illustration of this 
spirit of continental solidarity and the 
beneficial relations flowing from this 
policy of. united action in the solution of 
purely political problems confronting the 
American governments is the settlement 
in 1914 of the controversy between the 
United States and Mexico, through the 
mediation of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 
Initiated by these governments, as ex- 
pressly stated, “for the purpose of serving 
the interests of peace and civilization on 
our (the American) continent, and with 
the earnest desire to prevent any further 
bloodshed, to the prejudice of the cordial- 
ity and union which have always sur- 
rounded the relations of the governments 
and the peoples of America,” the discus- 
sions at Niagara Falls resulting from this 
offer of mediation averted what threatened 
at one time to become a serious clash be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 

Furthermore, the offer and acceptance 
of the mediation of the three sister repub- 
lies served to emphasize the principle of 
American policy, that disputes between 
any two republics of the American conti- 
nent are a matter of real interest to all, 
and that political questions shall be set- 
tled by peaceful means rather than by a 
recourse to force. This principle, at the 
Fifth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, was embodied in a treaty for 
the prevention of conflicts between the 
American States, providing for the ar- 
bitration of any disputes that may arise 
between the nations of the American con- 
tinent. 

There is gradually developing a dis- 
tinctly American system, not in any sense 
antagonistic to any other part of the 
world, but designed to emphasize the 
unity of interest and the unity of prob- 
lems of the American republics. Such a 
spirit cannot help but contribute toward 
the development of good feeling on the 
American continent toward the mainte- 
nance of a “Pax Americana” and may 
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well serve as an example to the world at 
large. 

I desire to emphasize that there does 
not exist the slighest antagonism be- 
tween the work of the Pan-American 
Union and that of the League of Nations. 
In the first place, the League of Nations 
has carefully refrained, out of deference 
to the traditional policy of the American 
republics, from addressing itself to dis- 
tinctly inter-American problems. 

Furthermore, the activities of the 
League are largely political in character, 
in the sense that the Covenant of the 
League sets up a definite machinery for 
the prevention of aggressive warfare. The 
Pan-American Union, on the other hand, 
is not intended to deal with distinctly 
political questions. Its purpose is to de- 
velop the spirit of service between the 
American republics in the hope and with 
the thought that the development of such 
a spirit of co-operation will make it rela- 
tively easy amicably to settle any differ- 
ences that may arise. The fact that 
seventeen of the Latin American repub- 
lics are members of the League of Nations 
does not affect the functions or the scope 
of activities of the Pan-American Union. 

The governments and peoples of the 
Latin American republics look to the Pan- 
American Union for a type of conerete 
service which they do not and cannot ob- 
tain from any other source. Even if the 
United States were to enter the League, 
the usefulness of the Pan-American 
Union would remain unchanged. The 
spirit of continental solidarity which the 
Pan-American Union has constantly fos- 
tered does not involve the slightest an- 
tagonism to Europe or to any other sec- 
tion of the world. It simply means that 
the American republics, by reason of their 
conditions, their geographical situation, 
and the community of ideals which have 
dominated their political development, are 
in a position to give to the world an ex- 
ample of international helpfulness and in- 
ternational solidarity which means a real 
service to humanity. The Pan-American 
Union is a potential organization promo- 
tive of the peace, progress, and good-will 
of mankind. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PEACE SENTIMENT 
IN JAPAN* 


By SETSUZO SAWADA 
Councilor of the Japanese Embassy 


HE history of the world is, in a 

sense, a record of strife among indi- 
viduals and among nations. At least it 
abounds in instances of feuds and wars, 
and suggests it to be an eternal truth that 
life is strife. I wonder, however, if our 
life is meant to be a chain of conflicts 
from beginning to end. It is true, indeed, 
that in the ordering of the present world 
we are made to continue struggling in one 
way or another in order to insure our ex- 
istence, but it seems to me that struggle 
is not an end in itself. It is rather a 
means to an end. We struggle in order to 
secure what is beyond. What is the end? 
Surely it is peace; and peace must be the 
final goal of human aspirations. We toil 
and struggle in order to enjoy the rest 
and happiness which comes therefrom, and 
this is as true among nations as among 
individuals. 

In order to achieve this end in the field 
of international affairs, there must be de- 
veloped an enlightened public opinion for 
international peace. We live in an age of 
public opinion. Without its support, no 
project, however well designed, can be ex- 
nected to materialize. The progress of 
the world for peace comes through the en- 
lightenment of opinion, the development 
of popular will, and the establishment of 
better standards of conduct. 

Let us take, for example, the conference 
held three years ago in the National Capi- 
tal of this country. It marked a great 
step forward toward the establishment of 
international peace, and it is safe to say 
that it will rank high above most of the 
congresses and conferences which have 
hitherto met for the advancement of hu- 
man welfare. In many ways it achieved 
an unparalleled success. Such a success 
was, no doubt, due in a large measure to 
the painstaking efforts of the leaders of 
this country, prompted to the high ideals 
it holds for the good of humanity; but I 
must ascribe its success primarily to the 
fact that what may be called international 


*An address delivered privately and not 
hitherto published. 


public opinion in favor of peace and jus- 
tice was so well organized at that time 
that all the parties concerned were able 
to act throughout the conference in a 
spirit of conciliation and accommodation 
for the common weal of all mankind. But 
for the well-organized and enlightened 
public opinion wishing to make the con- 
ference a success, we might not have been 
able to see the happy results of its labor. 

Peace among nations is an international 
affair. In order to secure it, there must 
be international opinion. The growth of 
such opinion presupposes the development 
of public opinion in favor of peace in each 
individual country composing the family 
of nations. Each country, therefore, must 
cultivate the popular will for peace within 
its borders, in order to insure the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace throughout the 
world. 

In so far as Japan is concerned, I am 
most happy to be able to say that the popu- 
lar will for international peace is continu- 
ing to develop in the right direction. In- 
deed, there is a growing body of opinion 
in Japan, particularly among the rising 
generation, to denounce narrow and ex- 
clusive selfishness, to oppose wanton re- 
sort to arms, to condemn aggression, and 
to seek the right adjustment of interna- 
tional questions through good understand- 
ing and harmonious co-operation. Japan 
is ready to join hands with other nations 
in the prosecution of any further projects 
looking to the establishment of a lasting 
peace for the world. This is certainly a 
very promising tendency. In the interest 
of international peace, I am truly glad 
that my country is now on the right track. 

Let me explain how such a peace senti- 
ment has developed in our midst. 

In the first place, Japan has long ago 
become self-contained in her spirit, first 
through Confucianism (an epitome of the 
agricultural civilization of China, which 
is essentially self-contained and non-ag- 
gressive) and later through Buddhism 
(which came in to reinforce the root-idea 
of contentment and self-restraint). It is 
true that we have had three wars with 
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other nations since the Meiji restoration, 
but recourse to these wars was forced upon 
us by the necessity of safeguarding our 
national existence. Previous to that res- 
toration, Japan enjoyed unbroken peace 
for over a period of 300 years—a fact 
which is unprecedented in the annals of 
the nations. Since the introduction of 
Christianity, the religion of peace, and 
particularly with the rapid development of 
liberalism in recent years, the peace senti- 
ment innate in our people is being ex- 
pressed with greater definiteness every 
year. 

In the second place, Japan, like other 
nations, has learned a lesson from the 
World War. The war has bequeathed to 
the world a state of unrest and confusion. 
Literature, music, art, religion, politics, 
trade and commerce—all are seething with 
a new and mysterious life. As an emi- 
nent American says, we have free verse in 
poetry, we have jazz in music, we have 
cubism in art, and we have “do as you 
please” in morals. In this state of great 
change and confusion, however, we notice 
one bright spot on the horizon of inter- 
national politics marked by the increased 
tendency toward international co-opera- 
tion. Indeed, never before in the annals 
of the human race have we had the prom- 
ise of international co-operation covering 
so wide a field. Perhaps it is because the 
World War has left so many of the nations 
of the world, both conquerors and con- 
quered, in a state of common misery ; that 
international sympathy has been engen- 
dered among them and they are now con- 
fronted with issues too far-reaching in 
their effects to be adequately handled by 
any one or two countries. The new era 
of international co-operation has thus been 
ushered in. Such a trend of thought in 
the world has affected Japan a great deal. 
She is now convinced that the best way to 
secure her true and lasting interests is to 
pursue a constructive policy of peace in 
harmonious co-operation with other na- 
tions, having always due regard for the 
rightful position of others as well as of 
herself. 

In the third place, the growth of peace 
sentiment in our country has been brought 
about by the constant and ceaseless efforts 
of those far-sighted people who saw in the 
establishment of international peace the 
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salvation not only of their fellow-country- 
men, but also of humanity at large. 

If my memory serves me right, the first 
peace movement in Japan worthy of being 
mentioned was started soon after the 
Russo-Japanese War, some twenty years 
ago, when the war sentiment was still run- 
ning high. It was then but a cry in the 
wilderness. Naturally the group of men 
working for peace met difficulties and op- 
position. Yet they went forward in their 
advocacy of international peace. Really 
pacific in the depths of their hearts and 
having been through a hard school of 
complicated international problems, Jap- 
anese people of affairs gradually came to 
appreciate the real intentions of these 
peace workers. By and by they rallied 
round the banners of international peace, 
and there are now nearly a dozen organi- 
zations in Japan, all working for inter- 
national peace, such as the Japan Peace 
Society, the Women’s International 
League for Peace, the National Disarma- 
ment Association, the World Alliance for 
Promotion of Peace through the Christian 
Churches, the Association for the Promo- 
tion of International Education, the 
League of Nations Association of Japan, 
ete. Affiliated with these organizations, 
there are various others, such as the Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., Women’s Temperance 
Union, World Sunday School Association, 
Pan Pacific Union, all working for inter- 
national understanding. 

These institutions, while carrying on an 
educational campaign in favor of peace in 
their respective fields of activities, are as- 
sociated in the National Council for the 
Promotion of International Peace. On 
the occasion of the anniversary of the 
Armistice, on November 11, each year, 
they unite in celebrating the day and in 
letting the people in general know the real 
significance of the occasion; and when- 
ever anything of real importance takes 
place affecting the cause of international 
peace, they take steps, sometimes with the 
government, or conjointiy make appeal to 
the nation, with a view to having their 
opinions taken into consideration. 

As far as I know, the Japan Peace So- 
ciety is the oldest institution of this kind 
in Japan. It was founded not long after 
the Russo-Japanese War. It was first 
started on a small scale by some Christian 

















workers in Tokyo and soon became a large 
institution, with membership of a few 
hundred people. The late Marquis 
Okuma, who twice became Prime Minister 
of our country, and who was called the 
Sage of Waseda, took a deep interest in 
the movement and finally became its presi- 
dent. Under his guidance the society car- 
ried on a substantial peace campaign in 
Tokyo and its neighborhood and prepared 
the ground for the further development 
of peace work, which is now being carried 
on by similar institutions of later growth. 
With the death of the Marquis the society 
dwindled in its influence, yet its flag is 
still kept flying, and now, under the chair- 
manship of Baron Sakatani (a prominent 
member of the House of Peers), it is en- 
gaged in the education of the people in 
matters of international peace. Accord- 
ing to the latest information coming from 
Japan, this society is about to be merged 
in the League of Nations Association. 
This association was formed soon after 
the World War. Young as it is in exist- 
ence, it is the largest and most influential 
of all the international movements in 
Japan. Under the leadership of Prince 
Tokugawa (President of the House of 
Peers and one of our delegates to the 
Washington Conference), this association 
includes prominent members of both 
houses of the Imperial Parliament, gov- 
ernment officials, leading business men 
and bankers, university professors, jour- 
nalists, and other well-known persons in 
their respective walks of life. It has its 
headquarters in Tokyo, with about a dozen 
secretaries. Its activities are broad and 
comprehensive. While attempting to en- 
lighten the whole nation in matters of the 
League, its efforts are also directed toward 
supplying the country with up-to-date 
news about the general tendency of inter- 
national politics and the chief happenings 
throughout the world. It publishes books 
and pamphlets on various subjects rela- 
tive to international peace, as well as a 
monthly magazine called International 
Understanding. ‘There are several maga- 
zines published in Japan dedicated to the 
study of international politics, but, in my 
opinion, International Understanding is 
the best of all, both in regard to the qual- 
ity of its material and the volume of in- 
formation it contains. While holding big 
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public meetings now and then throughout 
the country, this association is conducting 
what is called investigation circles, for the 
benefit of those members who are desirous 
of making a serious study of peace prob- 
lems from various angles. The foreign 
section of the association comprises promi- 
nent members of the foreign community 
in Tokyo and its neighborhood. The 
Japanese members meet with members of 
the foreign section now and then to dis- 
cuss the problems of their mutual inter- 
est, and co-operation is being developed 
between them. At present this associa- 
tion has its branch associations in twelve 
local centers of the country, such as Kyoto, 
Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya, Tottori, etc., as well 
as in almost all of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

At the beginning of last year a stu- 
dents’ branch was formed for the first 
time in the Waseda University, one of the 
largest educational institutions in Japan. 
Three of our large universities and some 
colleges in Tokyo followed suit. The es- 
tablishment of so many student branches 
in our capital city proved to be an incen- 
tive to the formation of similar branches 
in Osaka and Kyoto, including various 
educational institutions for women. Each 
of these student branches has from one to 
three hundred members. On November 
11th of last year, the seventh anniversary 
of Armistice, these student branches ef- 
fected their union, and the National Fed- 
eration of the Student Branches of the 
League of Nations Association of Japan 
was formed, pledging themselves to put 
forth redoubled efforts for the promotion 
of peace among nations. 

Only a few days ago I received a letter 
from a friend in Japan, stating that or 
May 18th, universal Peace Day, some of 
these students gave a garden party at the 
Botanical Garden in Tokyo for over 300 
foreign students now studying in various 
educational institutions in that city. 
Supported by the city of Tokyo and the 
League of Nations Association, it proved 
to be the most successful function ever 
given by students of Tokyo and went a 
long way toward cultivating the spirit of 
fraternity among young people of various 
nationalities. This shows how eager some 
of our students are to promote the cause 
of international friendship. 
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While carrying on an active work at 
home for international peace, this associa- 
tion takes pride in being one of the lead- 
ing members of the Union of League So- 
cieties throughout the world, having its 
headquarters at Brussels and meeting once 
a year in general assembly in Europe. 
Delegates from Japan are sent year after 
year to this assembly and share responsi- 
bility for the peace of the world and the 
happiness of mankind. 

According to information supplied to 
me by a member of the Imperial Diet, 
Mr. Y. Ozaki, a veteran member of our 
House of Representatives and a champion 
of liberalism, went on a tour throughout 
the country, previous to the opening of 
the Washington Conference, lecturing on 
the question of disarmament. He was 
warmly received everywhere and thou- 
sands of persons came to hear him. He is 
a past master in the art of speaking in 
public and occupies a prominent place in 
the field of home politics. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that crowds of people gath- 
ered to greet him wherever he went, but 
they were anxious at the same time to 
hear what such a leader of thought would 
say on such a great problem of the day. 
At any rate, his lecture gained such popu- 
larity that the proceeds from the sale of 
admission tickets not only covered all the 
expenses required for this tour, which ex- 
tended over nearly two months, but en- 
abled him to bring back to Tokyo a couple 
of thousand yen, which, I am told, he 
gave to the funds of the National Dis- 
armament Association. There is no lec- 
turer within my knowledge who has ever 
made such a profitable journey in Japan. 
Twenty years ago it was considered out of 
place to speak about peace in public, but 
today it has become a profitable business 
to do so. These instances will show at 
least which way the wind is blowing. 

Mention must be made in this connec- 
tion of the fact that the popular will thus 
roused in favor of international peace and 
co-operation is being expressed in the 
policy of the country. It was in response 
to the demand of the times for interna- 
tional peace and co-operation that Japan 
joined the League of Nations and the 
other international institutions which were 
brought into existence in its train. I need 
mention only the Permanent Court of In- 
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ternational Justice and the International 
Labor Congress. 

Again, it was entirely in pursuance of 
the policy of international peace and co- 
operation that Japan participated in that 
memorable Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments held three years ago in the 
capital of this country. 

It is only fair to add that she has car- 
ried out all the obligations which she un- 
dertook in the treaties then made. 

As regards China, Japan is now pursu- 
ing a policy which is in full accord with 
the spirit of the Washington Pact. In 
spite of criticisms of our attitude toward 
that country, Japan is following consist- 
ently the policy of non-interference in 
the domestic affairs of China. This state- 
ment was well substantiated on the occa- 
sion of the unfortunate warfare which 
broke out last year between the factions 
led by Mukden and Chihli and also in the 
present disturbance in that country. 

Toward the United States, Japan is 
pursuing no different policy. She is de- 
termined to be fair and conciliatory in all 
her dealings and to live in peace with this 
country for all time. 

These are some instances in which the 
growth of peace sentiment in our country 
is reflected in the policy of the govern- 
ment. With the coming into force of the 
new election act (which is supposed to en- 
franchise 8,000,000 men and increase the 
number of voters from 4,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000), I feel sure that the popular will 
in favor of international peace will come 
to see its further growth and our country 
will be able to pursue its policy of con- 
structive peace with even greater facility. 

Japan, like other nations, has made 
mistakes in the past and she is not with- 
out blemishes, yet she is not slow to cor- 
rect her errors and is keen to make the 
most of opportunities presenting them- 
selves to her. As far as she can see, she is 
convinced that the present opportunity is 
worthy of the best that is in her and is 
prepared to shape her conduct in a man- 
ner in keeping with the mighty progress 
of the world and the demand of the times 
for peaceful co-operation among nations. 
Thus a very promising tendency is being 
developed in our country and Japan is on 
the right track. 
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THE LOCARNO TREATIES 


(The documents agreed to at Locarno may 
be divided into three categories: (1) the 
final protocol; (2) the six annexes, namely, 
the security pact between Germany, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain and Italy; the arbitra- 
tion convention between Germany and Bel- 
gium, between Germany and France, between 
Germany and Poland, between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, and the Allied note to Ger- 
many in regard to Article 16 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations; (3) the two French 
treaties, one with Poland and the other with 
Czechoslovakia. The text of the final 
protocol of the Locarno Conference, which 
was signed by the delegates on October 16, 


follows. The text of the treaty of mutual 
guarantee (now familiarly known as the 


Security Pact), together with the note ad- 
dressed to Germany in regard to Article 16 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
appeared in the last number of this maga- 
zine. Following the protocol, we publish 
here the arbitration treaty between Germany 
and Belgium, the treaty between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, and the treaty between 
France and Poland. Thus all of the essen- 
tial facts of the Locarno treaties are avail- 
able to the readers of this magazine.) 
The Final Protocol 

The following is the text of the Final 
Protocol : 

The representatives of the German, Bei- 
gian, British, French, Italian, Polish, and 
Czechoslovak governments, who have met at 
Locarno from October 5 to 16, 1925, in order 
to seek by common agreement means for 
preserving their respective nations from the 
scourge of war and for providing for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes of every 
nature which might eventually arise between 
them, have given their approval to the draft 
treaties and conventions which respectively 
affect them and which, framed in the course 
of the present conference, are mutually in- 
terdependent : 

Treaty between Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy (Annex A). 

Arbitration convention between Germany 
and Belgium (Annex B). 

Arbitration convention between Germany 
and France (Annex C). 


Arbitration treaty between Germany and 
Poland (Annex D). 

Arbitration treaty between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia (Annex E). 


These instruments, hereby initialled “ne 
varietur,” will bear today’s date, the repre- 
sentatives of the interested parties agreeing 
to meet in London on December 1 next, to 
proceed during the course of a single meeting 
to the formality of the signature of the in- 
struments which affect them. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of France 
states that as a result of the draft arbitration 
treaties mentioned above, France, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia have also concluded at 
Locarno draft agreements in order recip- 
rocally to assure to themselves the benefit of 
the said’ treaties. These agreements will be 
duly deposited at the League of Nations, but 
M. Briand holds copies forthwith at the dis- 
posal of the powers represented here. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
of Great Britain proposes that, in reply to 
certain requests for explanations concerning 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations presented by the Chancellor and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Germany, a 
letter, of which the draft is similarly at- 
tached (Annex F), should be addressed to 
them at the same time as the formality of 
signature of the above-mentioned instru- 
ments takes place. This proposal is agreed to. 

The representatives of the governments 
represented here declare their firm convic- 
tion that the entry into force of these 
treaties and conventions will contribute 
greatly to bring about a moral relaxation of 
the tension between nations, that it will help 
powerfully towards the solution of many 
political or economic problems in accordance 
with the interests and sentiments of peoples, 
and that in strengthening peace and security 
in Europe it will hasten on effectively the 
disarmament provided for in Article 8 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

They undertake to give their sincere co- 
operation to the work relating to disarma- 
ment already undertaken by the League of 
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Nations and to seek the realization thereof 
in a general agreement. 
Done at Locarno, October 16, 1925. 
(Signed) LUTHER. 

STRESEMANN. 
EMILE VANDERVELDE. 
ARISTIE BRIAND. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
AL. SKRZYNSKI1. 
EpUARD BENES. 


German-Belgian Treaty 

(The following is the text of the Arbi- 
tration Convention between Germany and 
Belgium :) 

The undersigned, duly authorized, charged 
by their respective governments to determine 
the methods by which, as provided in Ar- 
ticle 3 of the treaty concluded this day be- 
tween Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, a peaceful solution shall 
be attained of all questions which cannot be 
settled amicably between Germany and 
France, have agreed as follows: 


Part I 


Article 1. All disputes of every kind be- 
tween Germany and Belgium with regard 
to which the parties are in conflict as to their 
respective rights, and which it may not be 
possible to settle amicably by the normal 
methods of diplomacy, shall be submitted for 
decision either to an arbitral tribunal or to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
as laid down hereafter. It is agreed that the 
disputes referred to above include in particu- 
lar those mentioned in Article 13 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

This provision does not apply to disputes 
arising out of events prior to the present 
convention and belonging to the past. 

Disputes for the settlement of which a 
special procedure is laid down in other con- 
ventions in force between Germany and Bel- 
gium shall be settled in conformity with the 
provisions of those conventions. 

Article 2. Before any resort is made to 
arbitral procedure or to procedure before the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the dispute may, by agreement between the 
parties, be submitted with a view to amicable 
settlement to a permanent international com- 
mission styled the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission, constituted in accordance with 
the present convention. 
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Article 3. In the case of a dispute the 
occasion of which, according to the municipal 
law of one of the parties, falls within the 
competence of the national courts of such 
party, the matter in dispute shall not be 
submitted to the procedure laid down in the 
present convention until a judgment with 
final effect has been pronounced, within a 
reasonable time, by the competent national 
judicial authority. 

Article 4. The Permanent Conciliation 
Commission mentioned in Article 2 shall be 
composed of five members, who shall be ap- 
pointed as follows, that is to say: the Ger- 
man Government and the Belgian Govern- 
ment shall each nominate a commissioner 
chosen from among their respective nationals 
and shall appoint, by common agreement, the 
three other commissioners from among the 
nationals of their powers: these three com- 
missioners must be of different nationalities 
and the German and Belgian governments 
shall appoint the president of the commission 
from among them. 

The commissioners are appointed for three 
years, and their mandate is renewable. Their 
appointment shall continue until their re- 
placement, and in any case until the termina- 
tion of the work in hand at the moment of 
the expiry of their mandate. Vacancies 
which may occur as a result of death, resig- 
nation, or any other cause shall be filled 
within the shortest possible time in the man- 
ner fixed for the nominations. 

Article 5. The Permanent Conciliation 
Commission shall be constituted within three 
months from the entry into force of the 
present convention. If the nomination of the 
commissioners to be appointed by common 
agreement should not have taken place within 
the said period, or, in the case of the filling 
of a vacancy, within three months from the 
time when the seat falls vacant, the President 
of the Swiss Confederation shall, in the 
absence of other agreement, be requested to 
make the necessary appointments. 

Article 6. The Permanent Conciliation 
Commission shall be informed by means of 
a request addressed to the President by the 
two parties acting in agreement or, in the 
absence of such agreement, by one or other 
of the parties. The request, after having 
given a summary account of the subject of 
the dispute, shall contain the invitation to 
the Commission to take all necessary meas- 
ures with a view to arrive at an amicable 
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settlement. If the request emanates from 
only one of the parties, notification thereof 
shall be made without delay to the other 
party. 

Article 7. Within 15 days from the date 
when the German Government or the Belgian 
Government shall have brought a dispute 
before the Permanent Conciliation Commis- 
sion, either party may, for the examination 
of the particular dispute, replace its com- 
missioner by a person possessing special com- 
petence in the matter. 

The party making use of this right shali 
immediately inform the other party; the 
latter shall in that case be entitled to take 
similar action within 15 days from the date 
when the notification reaches it. 

Article 8. The task of the Permanent Con- 
ciliation Commission shall be to elucidate 
questions in dispute, to collect with that ob- 
ject all necessary information by means of 
inquiry or otherwise, and to endeavor to 
bring the parties to an agreement. It may, 
after the case has been examined, inform the 
parties of the terms of settlement which seem 
suitable to it and lay down a period within 
which they are to make their decision. 

At the close of its labors the Commis- 
sion shall draw up a report stating, as the 
case may be, either that the parties have 
come to an agreement and, if need arises, 
terms of the agreement, or that it has been 
impossible to effect a settlement. 

The labors of the Commission must, unless 
the parties otherwise agree, be terminated 
within six months from the day on which 
the committee shall have been notified of 
the dispute. 

Article 9. Failing any special provision to 
the contrary, the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission shall lay down its own procedure, 
which in any case must provide for both 
parties being heard. In regard to inquiries 
the Commission, unless it decides unani- 
mously to the contrary, shall act in accord- 
ance with the provisions of chapter 3 (Inter- 
national Commissions of Inquiry) of the 
Hague Convention of October 18, 1907, for 
the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

Article 10. The Permanent Conciliation 
Commission shall meet, in the absence of 
agreement by the parties to the contrary, at 
a place selected by its president. 

Article 11. The labors of the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission are not public ex- 


cept when a decision to that effect has been 
taken by the Commission with the consent 
of the parties. 

Article 12. The parties shall be represented 
before the Permanent Conciliation Commis- 
sion by agents, whose duty it shall be to act 
as intermediary between them and the Com- 
mission; they may, moreover, be assisted by 
counsel and experts appointed by them for 
that purpose, and request that all persons 
whose evidence appears to them useful 
should be heard. The Commission on its 
side shall be entitled to request oral explana- 
tions from the agents, counsel, and experts 
of the two parties, as well as from all per- 
sons it may think useful to summon with the 
consent of their government. 

Article 13. Unless otherwise provided in 
the present convention, the decisions of the 
Permanent Conciliation Commission shall be 
taken by a majority. 

Article 14. The German and Belgian gov- 
ernments undertake to facilitate the labors 
of the Permanent Conciliation Commission, 
and particularly to supply it to the greatest 
possible extent with all relevant documents 
and information, as well as to use the means 
at their disposal to allow it to proceed in 
their territory and in accordance with their 
law to the summoning and hearing of wit- 
nesses or experts and to visit the localities 
in question. 

Article 15. During the labors of the Perma- 
nent Conciliation Commission each commis- 
sioner shali receive salary, the amount of 
which shall be fixed by agreement between 
the German and Belgian governments, each 
of which shall contribute an equal share. 

Article 16. In the event of no amicable 
agreement being reached before the Perma- 
nent Conciliation Commission, the dispute 
shall be submitted by means of a special 
agreement either to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice under the conditions 
and according to the procedure laid down by 
its statute or to an arbitral tribunal under 
the conditions and according to the procedure 
laid down by The Hague Convention of Octo- 
ber 18, 1907, for the pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. 

If the parties cannot agree on the terms 
of the special agreement after a month’s 
notice, one or other of them may bring the 
dispute before the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice by means of an application. 
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Part II 


Article 17. All questions on which the Ger- 
man and Belgian governments shall differ 
without being able to reach an amicable 
solution by means of the normal methods of 
diplomacy the settlement of which cannot be 
attained by means of a judicial decision, as 
provided in Article 1 of the present conven- 
tion, and for the settlement of which no 
procedure has been laid down by other con 
ventions in force between the parties, shall 
be submitted to the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission, whose duty it shall be to pro- 
pose to the parties an acceptable solution and 
in any case to present a report. 

The procedure laid down in Articles 6-15 
of the present convention shall be applicable. 

Article 18. If the two parties have not 
reached an agreement within a month from 
the termination of the labors of the Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission the question 
shall, at the request of either party, be 
brought before the Council of the League of 
Nations, which shall deal with it in accord- 
ance with Article 15 of the Covenant of the 
League. 


General Provisions 


Article 19. In any case, and particularly 
if the question on which the parties differ 
arises out of acts already committed or on 
the point of commission, the Conciliation 
Commission, or, if the latter has not been 
notified thereof, the arbitral tribunal or 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, acting in accordance with Article 41 of 
its statute, shall lay down within the shortest 
possible time the provisional measures to be 
adopted. It shall similarly be the duty of 
the Council of the League of Nations, if the 
question is brought before it, to insure that 
suitable provisional measures are _ taken. 
The German and Belgian governments under- 
take respectively to accept such measures, 
to abstain from all measures likely to have 
a repercussion prejudicial to the execution 
of the decision or to the arrangements pro- 
posed by the Conciliation Commission or by 
the Council of the League of Nations, and in 
general to abstain from any sort of action 
whatsoever which may aggravate or extend 


the dispute. 
Article 20. The present convention con- 
tinues applicable as between Germany and 


December 


Belgium, even when other powers are also 
interested in the dispute. 

Article 21. The present convention shall 
be ratified. Ratifications shall be deposited 
at Geneva with the League of Nations at the 
same time as the ratifications of the treaty 
concluded this day between Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, and Italy. It 
shall enter into and remain in force under 
the same cor “itions as the said treaty. 

The present convention, done in a single 
copy, shall be deposited in the archives of the 
League of Nations, the Secretary General of 
which shall be requested to transmit certified 
copies to each of the two contracting Gov- 
ernments. 

Locarno, October 16, 1925. 


Germany and France 


The Arbitration Convention between Ger- 
many and France (Annex C of the Final 
Protocol) is identical, mutatis mutandis, with 
the arbitration between Germany and Bel- 
gium. 


German-Czech Treaty 


(Following is the text of the treaty be- 
tween Germany and Czechoslovakia :) 


The President of the German Empire and 
the President of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
equally resolved to maintain peace between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia by assuring the 
peaceful settlement of differences which 
might arise between the two countries, de- 
claring that respect for the rights estab- 
lished by treaty or resulting from the law of 
nations is obligatory fer international tribu- 
nals, agreeing to recognize that the rights of 
a State cannot be modified save with its con- 
sent, and considering that sincere observance 
of the methods of peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational disputes permits of resolving 
without recourse to force questions which 
may become the cause of division between 
States, have decided to embody in a treaty 
their common intentions in this respect and 
have named as their plenipotentiaries the 
following [the plenipotentiaries are named 
here], who, having exchanged their full 
powers, found in good and due form, are 
agreed upon the following articles: 


Part I 


ARTICLE I. All disputes of every kind be- 
tween Germany and Czechoslovakia with re- 
gard to which the parties are in conflict as 
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to their respective rights, and which it may 
not be possible to settle amicably by the 
normal methods of diplomacy, shall be sub- 
mitted for decision either to an arbitral 
tribunal or to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, as laid down hereafter. It 
is agreed that the disputes referred to above 
include in particular those mentioned in 
Article XIII of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. This provision does not apply to 
disputes arising out of events prior to the 
present treaty and belonging to the past. 
Disputes for the settlement of which a spe- 
cial procedure is laid down in other conven- 
tions in force between the high contracting 
parties shall be settled in conformity with 
the provisions of those conventions. 

ARTICLE II. Before any resort is made to 
arbitral procedure or to procedure before the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the dispute may, by agreement between the 
parties, be submitted, with a view to ami- 
cable settlement, to a permanent interna- 
tional commission, styled the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission, constituted in ac- 
cordance with the present treaty. 

ARTICLE III. In the case of a dispute the 
occasion of which, according to the municipal 
law of one of the parties, falls within the 
competence of the national courts of such 
party, the matter in dispute shall not be sub- 
mitted to the procedure laid down in the 
present treaty until a judgment with final 
effect has been pronounced, within a reason- 
able time, by the competent national judicial 
authority. 

ARTICLE IV. The Permanent Conciliation 
Commission mentioned in Artcile IT shall be 
composed of five members, who shall be ap- 
pointed as follows, that is to say: The high 
contracting parties shall each nominate a 
commissioner chosen from among their re- 
spective nationals and shall appoint, by com- 
mon agreement, the three other commis- 
sioners from among the nationals of third 
powers; those three commissioners must be 
of different nationalities, and the high con- 
tracting parties shall appoint the president 
of the commission from among them. The 
commissioners are appointed for three years 
and their mandate is renewable. Their ap- 
pointment shall continue until their replace- 
ment, and in any case until the termination 


of the work in hand at the moment of the 
expiry of their mandate. Vacancies which 
may occur as a result of death, resignation, 
or any other cause shall be filled within the 
shortest possible time in the manner fixed 
for the nominations. 

ARTICLE V. The Permanent Conciliation 
Commission shall be constituted within three 
months from the entry into force of the pres- 
ent conventions. If the nomination of the 
Commissioners to be appointed by common 
agreement should not have taken place 
within the said period, or, in the case of the 
filling of a vacancy, within three months 
from the time when the seat falls vacant, 
the President of the Swiss Confederation 
shall, in the absence of other agreement, be 
requested to make the necessary appoint- 
ments, 

ARTICLE VI. The Permanent Conciliation 
Commission shall be informed by means of a 
request addressed to the president by the 
two parties acting in agreement or, in the 
absence of such agreement, by one or other 
of the parties. The request, after having 
given a summary account of the subject of 
the dispute, shall contain the invitation to 
the commission to take all necessary meas- 
ures with a view to arrive at an amicable 
settlement. If the request emanates from 
only one of the parties, notification thereof 
shall be made without delay to the other 
party. 

ARTICLE VII. Within fifteen days from the 
date when one of the high contracting par- 
ties shall have brought a dispute before the 
Permarent Conciliation Commission either 
party may, for the examination of the par- 
ticular dispute, replace its commissioner by 
a person possessing special competence in 
the matter. The party making use of this 
right shall immediately inform the other 
party; the latter shall in that case be en- 
titled to take similar action within fifteen 
days from the date when the notification 
reaches it. 

ARTICLE VIII. The task df the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission shall be to eluci- 
date questions in dispute, to collect with that 
object all necessary information by means of 
inquiry or otherwise, and to endeavor to 
bring the parties to an agreement. It may, 
after the case has been examined, inform the 
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parties of the terms of settlement which 
seem suitable to it and lay down a period 
within which they are to make their deci- 
sion. At the close of its labors the commis- 
sion shall draw up a report stating, as the 
case may be, either that the parties have 
come to an agreement, and, if need arises, 
terms of the agreement, or that it has been 
impossible to effect a settlement. The labors 
of the commission must, unless the parties 
otherwise agree, be terminated within six 
months from the day on which the commit- 
tee shall have been notified of the dispute. 

ARTICLE IX. Failing any special provision 
to the contrary, the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission shall lay down its own proce- 
dure, which in any case must provide for 
both parties being heard. In regard to in- 
quiries, the commission, unless it decides 
unanimously to the contrary, shall act in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of chapter 3 
(International Commissions of Inquiry) of 
The Hague Convention of October 18, 1907, 
for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. 

ARTICLE X. The Permanent Conciliation 
Commission shall meet, in the absence of 
agreement, by the parties to the contrary, at 
a place selected by its President. 

ARTICLE XI. The labors of the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission are not public ex- 
cept when a decision to that effect has been 
taken by the commission with the consent of 
the parties. 

ARTICLE XII. The parties shall be repre- 
sented before the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission by agents, whose duty it shall 
be to act as intermediary between them and 
the commission. They may, moreover, be as- 
sisted by counsel and experts appointed by 
them for that purpose, and request that all 
persons whose evidence appears to them use- 
ful should be heard. The commission on its 
side shall be entitled to request oral explana- 
tions from their agents, counsel and experts 
of the two parties, as well as from all per- 
sons it may think useful to summon with the 
consent of their government. 

ARTICLE XIII. Unless otherwise provided 
in the present treaty, the decisions of the 
Permanent Conciliation Commission shall be 
taken by a majority. 

ARTICLE XIV. The high contracting parties 
undertake to facilitate the labors of the Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission, and par- 
ticularly to supply it to the greatest possible 
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extent with all relevant documents and in- 
formation, as well as to use the means at 
their disposal to allow it to proceed in their 
territory and in accordance with their law, 
to the summoning and hearing of witnesses 
or experts, and to visit the localities in 
question. 

ARTICLE XV. During the labors of the Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission each com- 
missioner shall receive salary, the amount of 
which shall be fixed by agreement between 
the high contracting parties, each of which 
shall contribute an equal share. 

ARTICLE XVI. In the event of no amicable 
agreement being reached before the Perma- 
nent Conciliation Commission, the dispute 
shali be submitted, by means of a special 
agreement, either to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, under the conditions 
and according to the procedure laid down by 
its statute, or to an arbitral tribunal under 
the conditions and according to the proce- 
dure laid down by The Hague Convention of 
October 18, 1907, for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. If the parties cannot 
agree on the terms of the special agreement 
after a month’s notice, one or other of them 
may bring the dispute before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice by means of 
an application. 


Part II 


ARTICLE XVII. All questions on which the 
German and Czechoslovak governments shall 
differ without being able to reach an ami- 
eable solution by means of the normal 
methods of diplomacy, the settlement of 
which cannot be attained by means of a 
judicial decision as provided in Article I of 
the present treaty, and for the settlement of 
which no procedure has been laid down by 
other conventions in force between the par- 
ties, shall be submitted to the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission, whose duty it shall 
be to propose to the parties an acceptable 
solution, and in any case to present a report. 
The procedure laid down in Articles VI-XV 
of the present treaty shall be applicable. 

ARTICLE XVIII. If the two parties have 
not reached an agreement within a month 
from the termination of the labors of the 
Permanent Conciliation Commission the 
question shall, at the request of either party, 
be brought before the Council of the League 
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of Nations, which shall deal with it in ac- 
cordance with Article XV of the covenant 
of the League. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE XIX. In any case, and particu- 
larly if the question on which the parties 
differ arises out of acts already committed, 
or on the point of commission, the Concilia- 
tion Commission, or, if the latter has not 
been notified thereof, the arbitral tribunal 
or the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, acting in accordance with Article XLI 
of its statute, shall lay down within the 
shortest possible time the provisional meas- 
ures to be adopted. It shall similarly be the 
duty of the Council of the League of Nations, 
if the question is brought before it, to ensure 
that suitable provisional measures are taken. 
The high contracting parties undertake re- 
spectively to accept such measures, to ab- 
stain from all measures likely to have a 
repercussion prejudicial to the execution of 
the decision or to the arrangements pro- 
posed by the Conciliation Commission or by 
the Council of the League of Nations, and in 
general to abstain from any sort of action 
whatsoever which may aggravate or extend 
the dispute. 

ARTICLE XX. The present treaty continues 
applicable as between the high contracting 
parties even when other powers are also in- 
terested in the dispute. 

ARTICLE XXI. The present treaty, which is 
in conformity with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, shall not in any way 
affect the rights and obligations of the high 
contracting parties as members of the 
League of Nations, and shall not be inter- 
preted as restricting the duty of the League 
to take whatever action may be deemed wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of the 
world. 

ARTICLE XXII. The present treaty shall be 
ratified. Ratifications shall be deposited at 
Geneva with the League of Nations at the 
same time as the ratifications of the treaty 
concluded this day between Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, and Italy. It 
shall enter into and remain in force under 
the same conditions as the said treaty. The 
present treaty, done in a single copy, shall be 
deposited in the archives of the League of 
Nations, the Secretary General of which 


shall be requested to transmit certified copies 
to each of the high contracting parties. 
Locarno, October 16, 1925. 


(The tert of the arbitration convention 
between Germany and Poland is identical 
with the above. The conventions between 
Germany and France and between Germany 
and Belgium omit Article XXI.) 


French Treaties with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia 

The text of the treaty between France 
and Poland follows: 

The President of the French Republic and 
the President of the Republic of Poland, 
equally desirous to see Europe spared from 
war by a sincere observance of the under- 
takings arrived at this day with a view to the 
maintenance of general peace, have resolved 
to guarantee their benefits to each other 
reciprocally by a treaty concluded within the 
framework of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and of the treaties existing between 
them, and have to this effect nominated for 
their plenipotentiaries . . . who, after 
having exchanged their full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed on the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

Article I. In the event of Poland or 
France suffering from a failure to observe the 
undertakings arrived at this day between 
them and Germany with a view to the main- 
tenance of general peace, France, and recip- 
rocally Poland, acting in application of Ar- 
ticle XVI of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, undertake to lend each other im- 
mediately aid and assistance, if such a fail- 
ure is accompanied by an unprovoked re- 
course to arms. 

In the event of the Council of the League 
of Nations, when dealing with a question 
brought before it in accordance with the said 
undertakings, being unable to succeed in 
making its report accepted by all its members 
other than the representatives of the parties 
to the dispute, and in the event of Poland or 
France being attacked without provocation, 
France, or reciprocally Poland, acting in 
application of Article XV, paragraph 7, of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, will im- 
mediately lend aid and assistance. 

Article II. Nothing in the present treaty 
shall affect the rights and obligations of the 
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high contracting parties as members of the 
League of Nations, or shall be interpreted as 
restricting the duty of the League to take 
whatever action may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of the world. 

Article III. The present treaty shall be 
registered with the League of Nations, in 
accordance with the Covenant. 

Article IV. The present treaty shall be 
ratified. The ratifications will be deposited 
at Geneva with the League of Nations at the 
same time as the ratification of the treaty 
concluded this day between Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, and Italy, and 
the ratification of the treaty concluded at the 
same time between Germany and Poland. 

It will enter into force and remain in force 
under the same conditions as the said 
treaties. 

The present treaty, done in a single copy, 
will be deposited in the archives of the 
League of Nations, and the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League will be requested to 
transmit certified copies to each of the high 
contracting parties. 

Done at Locarno the 16th October, 1925. 


(The treaty between France and Czecho- 
slovakia is identical, mutatis mutandis, with 
the treaty between France and Poland.) 


News in Brief 





Ex-PRESIDENT ALESSANDRI OF CHILE, in a 
speech in Arica on November 15, exhorted 
his hearers to remember that the ends sought 
by Chile in accepting the method of the 
plebiscite were not alone the winning of the 
plebiscite, but also the renewing of her 
friendship with Peru, a drawing closer to the 
United States, and the promotion of general 
peace and fraternal feeling in America. To 
this end he begged the Chilean residents to 
conduct their part in the plebiscite, which is 
to determine the future status of Tacna and 
Arica, in a spirit of nobility and fairness. 
The speech was delivered at a meeting of the 
Chilean patriotic societies at which Augustin 
Edwards, the Chilean member of the plebi- 
scite commission, also spoke. 


December 


A MONUMENT TO THE ARGENTINE HERO and 
liberator of southern South America, General 
José de San Martin, was unveiled in Wash- 
ington on October 28. The monument, which 
is a replica of one in Buenos Aires, is the 
gift of the people of Argentina to the people 
of the United States. Its pedestal is com- 
posed of sand, brick, and granite brought 
from spots in South America connected with 
the career of San Martin. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF Ecuapor has broken 
diplomatic relations with Colombia in pro- 
test against the terms of a boundary treaty 
recently signed by Colombia and Peru. The 
boundary is part of the disputed territorial 
line in the Amazon region, and Ecuador has 
always maintained that no settlement of 
lines in that district could be made without 
considering her claims. The territory ceded 
by Colombia to Peru in this new treaty forms 
part of a previous grant from Ecuador to 
Colombia by a treaty which bound Colombia 
not to part with any of the territory so 
ceded. The press in both Ecuador and Co- 
lombia are protesting against the passing of 
the new treaty in secret. 


THE FINANCIAL COMMISSION OF EXPERTS 
invited by the Chilian Government from the 
United States to revise the financial institu- 
tions of Chile have completed their work. 
Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, president of the com- 
mission, states that sixteen laws were pro- 
posed by the commission, and of these three 
were at once adopted by decree and the 
others accepted for later action. The laws 
adopted were the Monetary Act, the Act Es- 
tablishing a Central Bank, and the General 
Banking Act. The first provides for placing 
the currency of Chile on a gold basis and for 
a new coinage; the second establishes a cen- 
tral bank with a capital of $100,000,000; the 
third provides for banking facilities all over 
the Republic. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY CONFERENCE, 
held at Buenos Aires in October, made its 
organization a permanent one, with biennial 
conferences and a board of instructors for 
road work in South America. The Southern 
delegates were especially interested in the 
theory, new to them, that highways aid in 
the development of railways, instead of com- 
peting with them. “The Highway Confer- 
ence,” said one of the delegates from the 
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United States, “has no problem which could 
bring the slightest international discord, and 
the co-operation of nations in the construc- 
tion of their highways will be at least one 
point which may be counted upon to con- 
tribute to friendly relations, among all the 
disputed matters that crop up.” 


THE Mexican GOVERNMENT took formal 
possession, on October 29, of the Island of 
San Juan Nepumaceno and the Bay of Pichi- 
lingue, off the coast of Lower California. 
This island and bay had been for years oc- 
cupied by the United States as a coaling sta- 
tion. Diplomatic negotiations on the matter 
of its possession ended five months ago in the 
acknowledgment of Mexican sovereignty by 
the United States, thus amicably closing still 
another matter of difference with our neigh- 
bor to the south. 


DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTIONS to geographic 
knowledge by two citizens of Colombia have 
been acknowledged by the Nationai Geo- 
graphic Society of the United States by the 
presentation of official membership diplomas 
to General Gabriel Valencia, Consul General 
of Colombia in New York, and to Mr. Carlos 
Puyo Delgado, New York representative of 
an important daily paper of Bogota. 


Dr. GusTAYO MANRIQUE PACANINS, a writer 
and authority on civil law in Venezuela, 
hopes to arrange an exchange of professors 
and students of law between the universities 
of Caracas and Merida, in Venezuela, and 
similar institutions in this country. He pat- 
terns his scheme upon the Rhodes scholarship 
idea. 


THE BUST OF JUAN PaBLo Duarte, national 
hero of the Dominican Republic, was pre- 
sented on November 18 to the Pan-American 
Union. In presenting the bust the Minister 
of the Dominican Republic called attention 
to the fact that among the great deeds which 
merited for Duarte the title of Founder of 
the Republic, there figured not a single ex- 
ploit in arms. This was due to a peculiar 
combination of circumstances, but serves to 
emphasize the virtues of the citizen and 
patriot “who laid everything on the altar of 
national interest.” 
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Pp. 216. Minton, 
Price, $2.50. 


LENIN. By Leon Trotsky. 
Balch & Co., New York, 1925. 


Since LENIN Diep. By Max Eastman. Pp. 
158. Boni & Liveright, New York, 1925. 
Price, $1.50. 

Trotsky’s book is not a biography, nor, in- 
deed, even a character study of Lenin. It 
contains some excellent characterizations, 
but it is principally a series of recollections 
of those periods during which Trotsky was 
associated with the older Communist leader. 
The book is, of course, originally written for 
Russians and presupposes a clear recollec- 
tion of those events which preceded the 
World War and the Russian revolutions. Its 
appeal to the western world is largely his- 
torical. It deals entirely with political and 
philosophical stresses and strains, very little 
with the outer world of material events. 
Horrors and personal injustices are as little 
recognized as if they had had no part in the 
Bolshev:-' upheaval. 

This book, unimpassioned as it is, gains 
considerably when followed by the study of 
Trotsky himself by Mr. Eastman. This 
author, who is a Marxian Communist, makes 
a_detailed and sweeping defense of Trotsky 
in the dissensions which have arisen in 
Russia since Lenin’s death. 

The growing transformation of Leninism 
from a policy to a religion is very definitely 
suggested. The conflict of personal ambitions 
in the political leadership of Russia betrays 
what may prove a fatal weakness in the 
Bolshevist régime. These things are natur- 
ally of interest to the rest of the world, as 
well as to Russia, perhaps especially so to 
the non-Communists. 

As a matter of history, therefore, this 
book, with the documents in the appendix, 
some of them hitherto suppressed, will have 
a place in the history of the twentieth-cen- 
tury Russia. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR-BooK OF CHILD 
CULTURE AND Cake. Compiled by Edward 
Fuller. Pp. 565. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London, 1925. Price, $2.50. 
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Here is a reference book of world scope. 
It gives information on the various laws 
affecting the welfare of the child and the 
institutions and societies dealing with child 
eare. It is alphabetically arranged by names 
of the major States, with subordinate divi- 
sions as subheads. Supra-national laws and 
organizations are given. Comparative tables 
of statistics, a bibliography by countries, and 
an index complete the value of this desirable 
reference work. 


THE ETHIcAL BASIS OF THE STATE. By Nor- 
man Wilde. Princeton University Press, 
1924. Pp. 227. Price, $2.50. 


This review of the principles of political 
obligation by Professor Wilde, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has the virtue of clearing 
the subject for untechnical folk. Political 
theory is, nowadays, of interest to almost 
everybody who reads at all or who watches 
the developments of the times. 

The book is divided into two parts, of 
which one is historical; the other a discus- 
sion of the problems of the state. The seven 
chapters in the latter division are all vital, 
but those dealing with Liberty, and the Final 
Loyalty are especially so. 

One sentence in Professor’s Wilde’s con- 
cluding paragraph should be circulated 
widely among reformers: “If our ultimate 
loyalty, then,” he says, “is to the ideal com- 
munity, we must remember that our only 
point of contact with that ideal is in the 
present, and the only means of realizing it is 
through loyal co-operation with the forces 
already instinct with it.” 


International Reading for Children 


At the approach of the Christmas season 
publishers are putting out a bewildering ar- 
ray of stories for children. The books are 
of many sorts and in beautiful dress. The 
best artists and designers are contributing to 
their attractiveness. But which, among them 
all, will develop the boy or girl along lines 
of sane thinking and kindly feeling? Chil- 
dren’s books must entertain. They must be 
real. But surely there is a choice, even 
among good or harmless books, for the parent 
who wishes to contribute toward a just and 
broad-minded next generation. 

Children. who enjoy the same stories in 
youth are likely to find points in common 
later in life; therefore we recommend some 
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of the good translations from stories of other 
lands. 

Two of the most charming of these this 
year are from the French. 


Translated from Alphonse 
New 


THE Pope’s MULE. 
Daudet. Pp. 78. Macmillan Co., 
York, 1925. Price, $1.00. 


This gives us Daudet in a delightful mood 
of light nonsense. In the “Grashopper’s 
Library,” where, flat on his back, he read a 
“sky-blue manuscript which smelt of laven- 
der and had threads of gossamer for book- 
marks,” he professes to have found the story 
to explain the old saying, “The Pope’s mule 
kept her kick for seven years.” Those who 
know Avignon will recognize the grashopper 
as the symbol of the town. They will find 
other local allusions. The old French round 
and children’s game, “On the bridge at Avig- 
non, They are dancing, they are dancing,” is 
recalled by the dancing on the bridge at the 
beginning and end of the story. 


THE ADVENTURES OF Remi. By Hector Malot, 
Translated by Philip S. Allen. Pp. 492. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, 1925. 


This is the English name given to the 
translation of Malot’s Sans Famille. It is a 
large, beautiful book, illustrated in color. It 
tells. in the first person, a dramatic story 
of a foundling child in France. The plot, as 
well as the time of the tale, has a certain 
flavor of Dickens. The simple, direct man- 
ner of the original is well preserved in the 
translation. 


Hinpu Stories. Retold by Teresa Pierce 
Williston. Pp. 111. Rand, MeNally & Co., 


Chicago, 1925. 


The author of Japanese Fairy Tales, pub- 
lished last year, has here gathered together 
some of the old folk-tales of India. She tells 
them in language suitable for little children. 
The book is daintily illustrated with many 
pictures, whose color and drawing are pecul- 
iarly Indian in feeling. 


Edited by Olive 
Book House for 


LitTLE PICTURES OF JAPAN. 
Beaupré Miller. Pp. 191. 


Children, Chicago, 1925. 


“Oh winds of Heaven, pray, 
A moment calm your tumult, 
For the poppies bloom today.” 
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Love of flowers, love of poetry, simplicity, 
serenity, and tenderness—all breathe in these 
tiny gems of Japanese verse. They mirror 
much of Japanese life and are pleasant to 
the ear of a child. Many of them are hokku 
poems, those miniature verses consisting of 
but three lines and not more than seventeen 
syllables. A Japanese author protests that 
to translate them is like taking down a cob- 
web and trying to hang it in another place. 
Nevertheless, judging by results, possibly 
aided by the beautiful Japanese pictures, 
something of the beauty of rythm and 
thought is preserved, even in the transla- 
tions. 

In order to round out the impression of the 
book on children, Mrs. Miller, always a de- 
lightful raconteuse, has added little stories 
of Japan— cherry-blossoms, poetry picnics, 
dragon-flies, and tales from history and 
legend. All of these have a distinct effect in 
emphasizing the love of beauty, the reticence 
and joy in simple things, which are charac- 
teristic of this people. 


Tue PoutsnH Farry Boox. Translated and 
adapted by Elsie Byrde. Pp. 231. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York, 1925. 


The compiler of this book has, fortunately, 
been able to go back to sources—the same 
sources, in some cases, which were tapped 
by the brothers Grimm. But much of this 
collection from the folklore of Poland could 
have been garnered only from old books and 
records in the University Library of War- 
saw. Many of these tales will be new to the 
West. Miss Byrde’s English is delightful. 
The illustrations by Livia Kadfr are highly 
decorative. They have a delicacy and flat- 
ness of color which reminds one of Puvis de 
Chavannes. 

The child who reads this book shares the 
literary heritage of his Polish cousin. 

THE RapBit LANTERN. By Dorothy Rowe. 

Pp. 98. Macmillan Co., New York, 1925. 

Price, $1.75. 


These are not translations. The American 
author of this book, however, was born in 
China and grew up there. She has written 
here stories about Chinese children as she 
knew them. The tales will make daily life 
in China familiar to English-speaking chil- 


dren; they will be delightedly read, also, by 
adults who love children. 

The illustrations are really Chinese. They 
were made by Miss Ling, a Chinese student 
who studied drawing under the teacher of 
the Empress Dowager. 

For tales of adventure, with the thrills 
thereof, we have— 


Tue Voyacers. By Padraic Colum. Pp. 188. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1925. Price, 


2.25. 


Once upon a time the western limit of the 

habitable earth was supposed to be a prom- 
ontory standing out from the coast of Portu- 
gal. Here, in the tower of Prince Henry, 
’adraic Colum has staged the narratives of 
old voyages of discovery. The pulpit of the 
story-tellers was in the likeness of a ship’s 
prow. Here, wise men who knew, told the 
story of Atlantis and legends of voyages 
down to Lief the Lucky and other sons of 
Eric the Red. 

Then we leave Prince Henry’s tower and 
read letters and first-person narratives from 
men with Columbus, De Soto, and the Vir- 
ginia explorers. Then, back again after fifty 
years, we go to the tower, where many men 
still come to study the maps and charts left 
there. Here the author imagines for us the 
manner in which America got its name. 

The book is appealing to boys and girls, 
both because of its adventures and for its 
beauty of diction. In the back are notes, 
simply phrased, giving brief outlines of the 
facts upon which the stories are based. The 
book is brimming with adventure and cour- 
age, with a minimum of combat. 


INTERNATIONAL PLays. By Virginia Olcott. 
Pp. 245. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
1925. 


Eight very short one-act plays are here. 
They will be easily understood by children, 
especially with the story of the play, which 
precedes each one and is intended to be read 
to the cast. Costumes are designed and de- 
scribed and a short list of good reading on 
each subject is given. 

The plays are intended for children of the 
New World, to give them appreciation of the 
racial and historic contributions of the Old 
World. They deal with old Greece, old Lon- 
don, and several other countries, down to the 
immigrant to America of the present day. 
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All stilted dogmatism is avoided, the teach- 
ings are wholesome, and we see no reason 
why the playlets should not stage well. 


WHEN I Was a Boy In TurKEY. By Ahmde 
Sabri Bey. Pp. 165. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co., Boston, 1925. Price, $1.25. 


This is number 18 in the long list of books 
on “Children of Other Lands.” It is not 
written in story form, perhaps because so 
much explanation is necessary to make a 
child of the West understand the ways of the 
East. Nevertheless, the reminiscences are 
simply written and interesting to a child. 
Having later become a Christian, Ahmed 
Sabri Bey understands the standpoint of the 
West, and knows what should be explained 
to the child who is reading about Moslem 
life. 


WHEN I Was A Girt IN FRANCE. By Georg- 
ette Beuret. Pp. 208. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston, 1925. Price, $1.25. 


The latest “Children of Other Lands” book 
reads like a story. It is written by a French 
musician who has lived also in England and 
America. She consistently concentrates at- 
tention upon France itself, its daily life, its 
holidays, and especially its earnest, serious 
work. The girl, who was herself, is merely 
the instrument through whom the story of 
French daily life is shown. It will be grati- 
fying, however, to any normal girl reader to 
know that Mme. Beuret became in time a 
successful singer and violinist. 


Cross. 
Loth- 
Price, 


Tue Boy WITH THE AMERICAN RED 
By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Pp. 297. 
rop, Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1925. 
$1.75. 


Here is an exciting story, which moves 
rapidly, though frankly informational. 
Where it treats of war, it shows its horrors— 
that side viewed by the hospital and ambu- 
lance service. In tornado, earthquake, fire, 
and famine the Red Cross boy takes his place 
and serves. The book glorifies not only 
rescue work, but labor which aims to prevent 
disaster. There are now 17 of this series of 
United States Service Series, all inspiring, 
but this is, perhaps, the most gripping, be- 
cause of the opportunities for rescue and for 
dangers successfully braved. 
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THE OrEGON Trait. By Francis Parkman. 
Pp. 364. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1925. 
Price, $2.00. 


For many years this book has been on the 
recommended list for boys and girls, by the 
American Library Association. This new 
edition is well printed and adequately illus- 
trated. 

Francis Parkman, one of our most famous 
historians, felt the need, in his study of the 
rise and fall of French power here in 
America, to see something of the then en- 
tirely primitive Indians of the West. In 
1846, accordingly, he traveled westward with 
a companion, and spent some months in the 
Black Hills, the Platte River country, and 
the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. Much 
of the time he was living with the Dakota 
Indians. He saw and described the emigrant 
trains, the trappers, hunters, guides, the 
aborigines, wild animals, and the unbroken 
wilderness itself. 

While reading the stories and history of 
other lands, it may not be amiss for our 
young folk to appreciate some of the natural 
difficulties surmounted by the stout hearts 
and grim perseverance of our own frontiers- 
men. 


NEVER AGAIN: EVERYLAND STORIES, VoL. I. 
Pp. 200. Everyland Publishing Co., Bos- 
tou, 1925. Price, $1.50. 


These are stories collected from past issues 
of Everyland, “a magazine of world friend- 
ship for girls and boys.” 

The first story, “Never Again,’ has its 
scenes laid in war-time France. [t is written 
with rare discrimination. Heroism and en- 
durance are not minimized, but the whole 
tendency of the tale is to show war for the 
ugly thing it is, and to foster kindliness for 
individuals of the contending and allied 
nations. 

Other titles, taken at random, fairly indi- 
cate the scope of subjects upon which chil- 
dren are invited to think; some of them are 
“Lay Down Your Arms,’ “Peace Through 
Justice,” “Koto’s Revenge,” and the “Christ- 
mas Brothers.” 

There are many other good books this year 
for the children of peace-loving parents. The 
foregoing list aims merely to be suggestive 
along the lines indicated, as a help in the 
culture of international understanding and a 
social conscience. 



























